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FROM THE TALES OF PACKOLETTE HALL. 


Written for the Magnolia. 
MYRA CUNNINGHAM: 
A TALE OF 1780. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


( Continued from page 429.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Myra CuNNINGHAM hadretired to her cham- 
ber, followed by Sidney Eldon, before her father’s re- 
turn to the dining room, and Captain Cunningham 
found his Lieutenant striding round the room in evi- 
dent ill-humor. 


«How now;” he said, ‘* what has happened to discom- 
pose our gallant Lieutenant—is he angry with a silly 
girl of seventeen, because she is coy of his red coat? 
Out upon thee, man, wouldst thou take a woman’s 
heart inthe same way thou wouldst a rebel garrison— 
carry the works by storm?” 

‘“‘Nay, if storm or siege promised hopes of success, 
I would’nt mind it, but in my simple opinion the seige 
of Troy was trifling, compared with the task of winning 
Myra Cunningham’s good will. That popinjay cou- 
sin of her’s, § fear me, will be in the way.” 

‘“‘Impossible man; they have been brought up ineach 
other's company from infancy, and though they may, 
and I hope do, love each other as brother and sister, 
believe me, there is nothing more between them. 
Beside, Sidney Eldon worships at another shrine— 
you know the boy, how romantic he is—(too romantic, 
it must be acknowledged, for an officer in our troops, 
where his ill-timed generosity is often cursedly in the 
way )—he has given his heart, he knows not where nor 
to whom—(to the daughter of some stubborn’ Whig I 
fear, and if so, let her beware of his Tory uncle)—yet 
he is as faithful to this nameless object of his affection, 
as you could be to Myra Cunningham.”’ 


Some more conversation of the like kind passed be- 
tween the father and his intended son-in-law, till the 
lover seemed satisfied that he had nothing to fear from 
a rival, either in the person of Sidney Eldon or any 
other, and the Englishman had too good an opinion of 
his own address to despair of success, when ujoppos- 
ed by a rival, and when his addresses were sanctioned 
by the lady’s father, whatever she herself might think 
of it. 

The conversation soon changed to politics, and the 
state of the country was fully canvassed. But we 
leave the gentlemen to their calculations upon the 
length of time which would probably be required to 
teduce the colonies to subjection, and establish the 
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full authority of their royal master. This was a peri- 
od that both looked forward to with hope, when royal 
favor was to bestow a brilliant reward for the faithfal 
services and long tried devotion to the cause of his 
British majesty. 

Myra, so soon as the door of her chamber was shut, 
turned suddenly around to her cousin, and said, with 
every mark of the deepest interest, “‘Sidney EMon, 
we have been friends from infancy—mutually the 
confident of each other—and a thousand times have 
you sworn, Sidney, that my happiness was dear to 
you—that to promote it your best services were at my 
command.” 

‘*And does my fair cousin think she need assume 
a sombre countenance, when she tells the companion 
of her infancy, that he promised to obey her com- 
mands? By Heaven, Myra, you have always found me 
obedient to your slightest wishes, how can you doubt 
me when you intimate that your happiness is at 
stake?” 

**T do not donbt you, Sidney; but, O! it isa fearful 
service I must require of you; refuse me, and you 
render me the most wretched of human beings.” 

** Now, by mine honor asa soldier, you want me to 
blow the Englishman’s brains out, provided the cock- 
ney hasany. Sayno more, dear cousin, it shall be 
done—he shall resign his pretensions or he dies.” 


‘Foolish boy—no; I would not risk your life to 
get rid of the Englishman’s impertinence, disagreea- 
ble as itis. Itis to save life, not to take it, that I 
wish your assistance.” 

«‘Ah! say you so, sweet cousin—do the Rebels in- 
tend to attack us in our quatters—if they do they’)1 find 
Castle Cunningham a second Gibralter with all the 
force they can bring against it.” 

Myra was evidently mortified that her cousin should 
be so dull of apprehension. But the young officer 
was, in reality, as ignorantas he affectedto be, and 
needed something plainer from Myra to understand 
what she wished of him. 

‘«*Sidney Eldon, she said, you havetold me that you 
love a young female, whose name you do not even 
know—that she has promised, in happier times, when 
the clang of war shall cease, and peace again shall shed 
her beams on this distracted country, to reward your 
constancy with her hand. Do you remember this, 
Sidney Eldon?” 


«‘Do I remember it—why coz, how could you sup- 
pose I had forgotten it? Have I not told you of hera 
thousand times, and have you not listened patiently to 
the oft repeated tale, and promised to love her without 
knowing her, only from my description? But tell 
me, dearest Myra, to what is all this preface to lead?” 

‘Listen yeta little further; suppose your ‘Indam- 
ird,” as you call her, for the want ofa name better 
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known, was the daughter of a Whig. Suppose her the | the room, when I leave it after arising from the sup- 
prisoner ofa Tory or an Englishman—that her life, | per table.” 
that her honor was in danger from her captors. And || ‘*W ell, my lady knight errant, you are done I sup- 
suppose it was in my power to save her. What would || pose, sol’ e’en bid you good night, and retire to sleep 
you expect Myra Cunningham todo, when she knew |) as best I may—this treason lies rather uncomfortably 
that the prisoner was the woman on whom Sidney Vee my mind.” 
Eldon doated ?” | Onething more, Sidney, and then I have done, 
‘*To save her, girl,” replied the young officer, with | and must trust the restto heaven and Captain Wood’s 
the energy of a man who seemed apprehensive that || own courage. Suppose the guard deceived; the house 
the horrid picture was not wholly imaginary, ‘‘to save | cleared; the bridge passed; even the horse mounted, 
her, at the risk of every danger witli which a human } a rifle bullet would surpass your horse’s speed, and we 
being could be threatened. To save her, though the || have ventured much to little purpose. One thing 
world branded the deed with infamy, or though a fa- | more, dear Sidney,” she said—and her voice sunk to 
ther’s malediction was the consequence of the act that || a whisper—‘‘one thing more, and Henry Wood is 
secured Indamird’s safety.” | safe.”” 
**And why, Sidney Eldon, would you expect me to | The paleness of death passed over Sidney Eldon’s 
make such a sacrifice?” face; he looked around the room as if he dreaded some 
«¢Because I feel that I would doall I have said— | unseen witness to his emotion and his manner showed 
more than I have said—if Myra Cunningham’s hap- plainly that he was at no loss to understand Myra Cun- 
piness required it.”’ | ningham’s meaning.” 
‘«‘And Myra Cunningham’s happiness does require | ‘6 °Tis = ~ word would wetted oe 
the services of Sidney Eldon, to save from death the || @ suppressed whisper, ‘it was received with oaths 
man to whom she is devoted as tenderly as he can be | that a woman’s imagination cannot reach; they settled 
to the nameless object of his affection. That man is || with a deadly weight upon the heart, and even now 
now a prisoner, safely secured in a dungeon, and ina | chill my blood with horror. Demons only could have 
few days must die, unless you will consent to save || invented the dreadful language, and still more dread- 
him.” ] ful penalties that I have imprecated upon myself or any 
«*«And hisname is ——” |' other, that dare disclose the word so necessary to every 
‘«*Henry Wood.” | Tory in the country—my life must pay the forfeit of a 
«¢ Now, God in Heaven, forbid!—yet—it must be so | discovery—my own father—your father, Myra, would 
—blockhead, that I was, not to discover it before— || most unhesitatingly plunge his dagger into my bosom 
foolish girl, that bestowed her confidence but partially |) for — a — 9 oe as y~ —o 
—had I but known how dear Henry Wood was to you, || nto yours for being the depository. ear Myra, do 
he would not now have been your father’s prisoner— || 2ot press me upon this subject; Captain Wood shall 


now I fear thediscovery comes too late, and that he || @s¢apes but, for God’s one, do not let us involve our- 
must perish.” selves in one general ruin.” ; 
‘*Let it be so,” she said, with a deep drawn sigh, 
‘*the horror you express at the request I make, forbids 
| my saying any more, and yet without the pass word, 
_my mind misgives me, that Captain Wood will not es- 
I perish in the attempt. You have promised me your || cape. ButI have done. Sidney, keep your promise, 


assistance—will you foilow my directions?” || and may pleasant dreams attend you through the 
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«‘Not without an effort to release him, cousin Sid- 
ney. Your Indamird would not die so—neither shall 
Henry Wood. To-morrow night will release him, or 





‘*Most certainly I will, so far as I may, with honor, 1 night.” _ 
lend you every assistance.” | <«Good night, cousin, I will dream of Indamird, if I 
**You did not speak so coldly upon your Indamird’s | can, and yet, methinks, it would be more natural to 
supposed case.”” || dream of a file of our troop drawn out for the purpose 


|| of executi - ja], upon 
“Nor will Lact coldly, however I may speak—you | of executing the sentence of a court-martial, upo 


have my promise to do what pethaps is right—though } one of its officers, for conspiring the escape of a pris 


‘| oner.”’ 


to a soldier a failure in duty appears wrong, whatever , 
‘ . | ing duri ] spired to alarm the con- 
good arises out of it. But speak your commands, My- || Mothing. danuns the day jeeteys 


; || spirators zerly looked forward to the night 

ra Cunningham, and I will perform them to the letter, | — rats sap pe rly a ‘“ "eee 2 he 
fen tial of life and hones.” '| when she was to restore Henry ‘ood to liberty. 
™ || Lieutenant Scott took every opportunity of throwing 
*«Canfyou get me the keys of the dungeon, in which || pimself in Myra’s way, and indirectly to urge his suit, 
Captain Wood is confined?” though he had not yet ventured to make a formal de- 


1} 
|| 
“I can.” | claration, and until he did so, she felt constrained to 


“Do so, and bring them to my chamber tomorrow | treat him with ordinary politeness. Captain Cunning: 
night immediately after the guard is stationed. Let |, ham seemed busy the greater part of the day, in attend- 
a fresh horse be in waiting the other side of the bridge. '| ing to his duties as commander of his troop, and was 


Bring me a brace of pistols and a dagger, and be sure || little in his'daughter’s company, but when he was, his 
| manner was kind and coneiliatory, and he seemed te 


you keep my father in conversation until [ return to 
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have forgotten, or anxious to forget, the disagreement 
of the preceding day. Myra, as the mistress of the 
house, was often seen in different parts of it, superin- 
tending the servants, and directing the domestic con- 


cerns, and it was a matter of no surprise to the senti- | 


nel, who stood guard over Captain Wood, to see her 
in that part of the house, as the rooms adjoining the 
dungeons were used as offices for family purposes, and 
Myra, as their commander’s daughter, was privileged 
to go where she pleased, unquestioned. 

Night at length came, the day to Myra having been 
the longest she had ever passed. She had received the 
keys of Henry’s dungeon together with the pistols and 
dagger, and only waited the convenient opportunity to 
set the prisoner at liberty; Sidney Eldon had assured 
her the horses would be in waiting, and she seated 
herself at the table with that feverish impatience, 
which equally dreads the moment of action, and the 
delay necessary to arrive at it. 

Captain Cunningham was in unusual spirits, and 
kept his officers so constantly engaged that Myra had 
few questions to reply to, and the more leisure to com- 
pose her nerves for the bold and dangerous attempt she 
meditated. 

Myra at length arose from the table. The tremor of 
her whole frame would have betrayed her, had any one 
spoken, but they were all too much engaged, in the 


subject of discussion to notice her, and an encourag- | 


ing glance from Sidney re-assured her, so that she left 
the room with tolerable composure. 
Fortune so far favored her, as the sentinel was some 


distance from his post, joking through the window | 


with a comrade. A single lamp lighted the long aisle 
through which she was compelled to pass, and her 
light step had brought her in full view before the sen- 
tinel heard her. 


«¢Ah! Miss Myra,” he said, as turning to see who it 


was passing, her figurewet his eye, ‘‘a soldier’s bles- | 


sing upon you fair maiden,” —and returning to the con- 
versation with the person on the outside, took no far- 
ther notice of the interruption. 


The room in which Captain Wood was confined, 


was too far distant from where she had left the senti- | 


nel to fear the noise of undoing the bars and locks 
would reach his ears, and she soon stood before the 
prisoner, who was busily engaged in writing. Cap- 
tain Wood did not lift his eyes from the paper before 
him, for though he certainly heard the noise made by 
the person who entered the room, he had no doubt of 
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much bewildered to reply. Instead of the haughty 
tone in which he was prepared to answer Tory Cun- 
ningham, he at length said, in his most fascinating 
manner— 

**Can there be danger to that man whom visible an- 
gels protect? the visitation of beings such as thou, 
cannot be the harbinger of evil.” 
| «No, not of evil, for I come to bring you liberty, 


_and with liberty life. You know me—Henry Wood?’ 


_ ‘Ifl do not, fair excellence, consider the many rea- 
sons I have had, for two days past to forget the world— 
_the man who looks forward to a limited period as the 
termination of life, will hardly remember any thing 


| else than that he is destined to die.”’ 


A deep and agonizing pang shot through Myra Cun- 
_ningham’s bosom, that Henry Wood, for whom she 
| risked so much, on whom she had centered her hopes 
| of happiness, should not, as his answer plainly indica- 
| ted, recognize her, was to poor Myra little less than 
agony, and she wept bitterly, as the mortifying truth 
forced itself upon her mind. But her’s wasa love, 
pure and disinterested, though she could not avoid 
'| the feelings of a woman, yet she could and did rise su- 
|| perior to them—she had sought Henry Wood in his 
| dungeon to save him, and she would not permit any 
I feeling of wounded affection to interfere with that ob- 
1 ject. 
‘It matters not, sir,”’ she said, ‘*whether you know 
'| me or not, the object of my visit is the same—I come 
|| to release you from imprisonment—take these (giving 
the pistols and dagger) and follow me.” 

Captain Wood would have asked further explanation 
but a gesture of impatience from Myra silenced him, 
oe he prepared to follow in silence. The sentinel 

was still eugaged at the window, with his back towards 
| the passage, but how to pass him was the difficulty. 
| ‘*T will speak with him,” said Myra, in a whisper, 

‘*pass the light the first opportunity, and wait for me 
| at the end of the passage.” 
1 ‘* How is this, Corporal Barrister,” she said—as ad- 
| vancing to the window she challenged his attention— 
\| 


| 
} 





‘‘whom have we here that our trusty corporal seems so 


|| deeply engaged with?” 


| «Tis my old comrade, Sergeant Knotwell, Miss—I 
| hope you are not acting as officer of the day, and come 
tc punish me for a breach of orders.” 

“Oh, no, certaintly not; sergeant Knotwell and 
yourself have left your wives in the Old Dominion, ’tis 
of them you are speaking?” 

«Truly was it, Miss Myra,” said the sergeant, ‘an 


its being Cunningham, and took this way to mortify || } onost man may speak of his wife to Corporal Barris- 
the proud Tory who would deeply feel the contempt | ter without giving offence.” 
5 - 


of being entirely unnoticed. The Captain was there- | 
fore much surprised when he heard a female voice | A, 

'| an 
say— | 





‘‘Sol expect, sergeant, and sincerely hope that you 
d corporal Barrister may soon have the pleasure of 
F a F ; | meeting your wives where the duties of a soldier will 
“Henry Wood, methinks, considering his perilous '| not interfere with your domestic happiness. Good 
situation, is very fortunate in being able to abstract || night, gentlemen, I leave you to finish your tete a tete 
his mind from the probable danger that surrounds || uninterrupted by me.” 
him.” | Captain Wood had already passed the light, and was 


Henry looked up and saw the beautiful and interest- || waiting in the further end of the aisle, where Myra 
ing being we have described. He gazed for a moment || immediately joined him. They walked on together 
in silence, doubting the evidence of his senses, too || with noiseless steps, casting many furtive glances 
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around him, lest some unseen straggler should disco- | 


ver them and give the alarm—but they reached the 
door in safety, and Henry once again breathed the 
pure air of Heaven. An unforeseen difficulty here 
presented itself. Two soldiers were standing within 
a few feet of the place where Captain Wood was com- 
pelled to pass, and to pass them without discovery 
seemed impossible. 

‘<I will sell my life dearly,” he said, ‘‘better die 
like a man to day, than hang like adog to-morrow— 
farewell my kind conductress and “i 

“Stay, stay, Sir, yet a moment.” Myra’s quick 
genius had discovered a remedy for the danger, and 
handing Captain Wood her father’s cloak, which hap- 
pened'to be lying by, bade him wrap it around him. 
«¢Your arm Captain Wood—-now walk boldly and at a 
moderate pace towards the foot of the bridge.” 

Henry was ebedient to her commands—they passed 
the soldiers without being particularly noticed—but 
they heard one of the soldiers remark, when he first 
discovered them, ‘‘ah, the Captain and his pretty 
daughter.” 

At the foot of the bridge, Myra stopped. ‘Under 
yonder oak,” she said, ‘‘you will find a gallant horse, 
ready equiped for your flight; take him; he will bear 
you to your friends; and haste ye Henry Wood; you 
ride for life. Nay: no talking—a moment may prove 
fatal to you—away Sir, away, and thank me when we 
meet again.” 

Captain Wood sprang lightly over the bridge; and 
Myra returned with hurried steps to the house. Her 
father was still earnestly engaged in conversation, and 
barely looked at her as she entered the room. But 
that look made her sick at the heart, though she knew 
not why. He wore an expression of countenance, 
which was to her incomprehensible—such an one as a 
friend might be supposed to wear when he found his 
victim in his toils—and indulged in a laugh of malig- 
pant triumph. A shout at the lower door broke in 
supon the conversation, and Myra observed a smile of 
exultation upon her father’s countenance, as he eager- 
ly bent his eyes upon the door through which they en- 
tered from below—the next moment explained the 
mystery. Captain Wood stood before the party a 
prisoner in safe custody. 

*sYour most obedient, humble servant, Captain 
Henry Wood,” said Cunningham, ina tone of bitter 
irony, “‘permit me to say that I hope your evening’s 
walkin company with my daughter, has not proved 
injurious to your health.” 

Poor Myra’s feelings may be more easily imagined 
Athan described at. the unfortunate termination of her 
.adventure;—as for Sidney Eldon, the repeated appli- 
cations he made of his hands to his throat, proved that 
he already fancied he felt the fatal cord tightening 
around it. ’ 

‘I have but one question to ask you, Captain Cun- 
ningham, and that I pray you to answer upon the honor 
.of an officer. Was your daughter, ita daughter she 
be of yours, acting with good faith, when she lent me 
her.assistance in escaping from prison?” 





————_. 
—.. 


| The question was, almost, an imputation upon My. 


ra. But Cunningham recollected the circumstances, 
and hastened to remove the suspicions of Captain 
Wood, though his eyes sparkled at the supposed in- 
sult offered his daughter. 

‘Upon my honor, Captain Wood, my daughter ac- 
ted towards you with good faith. Myra Cunningham, 
though she may from mistaken motives of humanity 
forget her duty to her father, is incapable of an act of 
cold blooded treachery.” 

“I thought as much: forgive me Miss Cunning. 
hem. I did not doubt you, though I fain would have 
had the apparent mystery explained. You merit my 
lasting gratitude, and the short space which terminates 
my existance shall be spent in prayers for your happi- 
ness. You cannot save my life, but you may possibly 
rob death of its bitterness; intercede with your stern 
father that I may die a soldier’s death, and I die con- 
tented.” 

Myra essayed to reply, but she was incapable, and 
gasping for breath sank senseless at her father’s feet. 
Cunningham madea hasty signal to his attendants to 
remand Captain Wood to his dungeon, and taking his 
daughter in his arms conveyed her to her room. Here 
he watched over the lovely being until she becate 
restored to consciousness, and the first beam that met 
his eye spoke her feelings. 


*<Do not speak, my child, he said, his request shall 
be granted—he dies like a soldier, but die he must.” 
Myra closed her eyes and her father left the. apart- 
ment. 

From the manner in which Cunningham addressed 
his prisoner, it was evident he was acquainted with 
the means by which Henry Wood had made his es- 
cape. But how that discovery was made was a mys- 
tery both to Myra and Sidney Eldon, nor did he con- 
descend to explain to either of the parties how he came 
into possession of their secret. ” The fact was, howev- 
er, that he had been a listener at the door of Myra’s 
apartment, and had heard enough of their conversa- 
tion to fix upon a counterplot, which was attended 
_withfulland complete success. To a man of Cun- 
ningham’s peculiar disposition, it wasa refinement in 
cruelty, which was in strict accordance with his feel- 
ings, to allow his prisoner the means of making his 
escape so far as he might do so, without risking an ac- 
tual escape. He might easily have prevented Myra 
from obtaining entrance into Henry’s dungeon, and 
thus defeated her machinations at once. But he rioted 
upon the pain that his prisoner would feel, when with 
beating heart he again breathed the fiesh air; when 
| hisbosom swelled with the almost certainty of safety 
_in the prospect before him; when that safety.seemed 
to be beyond doubt as he seized the horse that was to 

carry him beyond the pursuit of his enemies; when 
| the sudden revulsion of feeling came upon him as he 
| found himself at this very moment again a prisoner. 
| The anticipation of Captain Wood’s disappointment 
| was too tempting to his malignant enemy, to forbear 
trying the experiment, and he laid his plans accord- 














|ingly. They were successful, and the unfortunate 
| 
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Whig seemed cut off from all hopes of relief from the | Had I known in time,” he madea deep pause and 
perils by which he was surrounded. |, seemed greatly agitated, ‘*yes,” he continued, ‘had I 
The morning of the day which Cunningham had an- || known in time how necessary this young rebel was to 
nounced as the one appointed for Captain Wood’s || your happiness, something might have been done to 
trial, gave a considerable accession of company at | save him—now it cannot be.’’ He left the room as he 
the castle. Several officers who were detailed to sit 
upon the Court arrived early, and it was organized 
before mid-day. The prisoner was brought in, and 
the charges against him made known. He wascharg- 
ed as a rebel and traitor and the specifications were, 
being found in arms against his majesty’s troops, and 
abjuring his allegience to his lawful sovereign. It 
would be useless to go into the details of the Court. | duty. He seemed perfectly passive in their hands. 
Captain Wood admitted that he had taken up arms in eae ' ; 
A file was detailed and stood apart from their fellows. 
favor of the States, and declared that he owed no alle- || ’ stall on inal ‘ 
, « || An officer, who acted as president of the Court, and 
gience to the King of England. Asa matter of course, ||) - os . se 
— . whose uniform proclaimed him of higher rank than 
before such a tribunal, the justification he offered was | 
, ‘ any by whom he was surrounded, stood apart from 
rejected, and he was sentenced to be shot the next | 
‘ | the rest, and attentively watched every movement. 
day at twelveo’clock. ; 4 . : 
, The word was given by Cunningham, the officer im- 
The influence of Cunningham had saved him from 


” J mediately in command, for his men to ‘‘shoulder their 
the ignominious sentence of the gallows—but it was | 


‘ v@S || guns.” Atthis moment, the officer we have men- 
to Myra he was indebted for the exercise of that in- || tioned, waived a white handkerchief and walked to- 


fluence ;—and he prepared to resign himself to his | wards the prisoner—the men, in the meanwhile, or- 
fate, with cheerfulness, when assured that he had es- || dered their arms and all stood in profound silence. 


| Spoke, as iffearful of trusting himself longer in hi® 
|| daughter’s company. Myra saw no more of her fath- 
|| er until she saw him at the head of the escort which 
|| was leading Captain Wood to execution. 


The whole procession reached the place of execu- 
'| tion. Henry was conducted to the place where he 
_ was to receive the fire of the men appointed to that 


caped dying ina manner he so much dreaded. The | 
place of execution was some little distance from the | 
fort, and differently located from the place of execu- | 
tion when the rope, instead of the rifle, was used. It 
was immediately fronting Myra’s chamber, and so di- 
rectly in view, that she could see every ceremony 
and even hear what was said, whenever the voice was 
raised to give any particular order. Itis not strange 
then, that, deeply interested as she was in Captain 
Wood’s fate, she should be foundat the window at- 
tentive to the solemn ceremony of his being led to ex- | 
ecution unconscious that she was adding to the weight | 
of misery that already oppressed her. The roll of the | 





of the prisoner, who marched out strictly guarded by | 
Cunningham’s troop, and attended by several officers | 
who had been upon the Court which condemned him, | 


and who had not yet left the castle. 








Myra had noticed the whole scene from her window 
—the white handkerchief was an emblem of mercy— 
her bosom beat high with hope—‘‘it must be a pardon, 
andoh joy! Henry will be saved.” 

«Alas! no: The emblem of mercy was only fora 
temporary suspension of the soldiers’ fire, that the of- 
ficer might again offer life upon such terms as it was 
impossible for the young Whig to accept. Theterms 
were urged upon him kindly, and this time sincerely, 
by the officer who addressed him. They were, how- 
ever, promptly rejected, and the officer turned from 


|him with evident reluctance. ‘Soldiers, do your 


| } ” ° $ 
drum, to slow and solemn time, announced the arrival || duty,” he said, end he walked Baamay towange. (6s 


|| house. 


Again the order, ‘*Shoulder arms,” was given. My- 
ra heard it. ‘*Ready /” was pronounced in a loud 
voice. Itrung like her death-knell upon poor Myra's 


|| ear. Her heart grew sick—an universal horror per- 


Myra had requested her father’s permission to see || yaded her whole frame—her eyes grew dim—she 


Captain Wood early that morning. But this request | 


could see nothing—could hear nothing distinctly. .A 


had been refused by the stern Tory, who, though || purst of fire arms met her ear. ‘*Merciful God!” she 


deeply affected by the ashy paleness of her cheek and | 
the unearthly beam of the eye, dared not give her the 
indulgence she wished. We have before said that 
Cunningham loved his daughter; he had given a proof 
of his affection, by soliciting a commutation of Henry’s 


cried, and sunk senseless upon the floor. 


CHAPTER VI. 





punishment, which had astonished every member of || sae sentence of the court which tried Captain - 
the Court—that he, above all other men, should as | Wood, had not long been pronounced, and he remand- 
the favor of the Courtin behalf ofa person, whom all | ed to his prison to await the hour of execution, when 


knew, heentertained the most deadly hatred against, || a stranger arrived at the castle, demandlng an audience 
was one of those strange freaks of human nature, which |) of its commander. 


his own troop were too unsophisticated to be able to | 
account for, by any principle upon which their com- 
mander had before acted. 

**It is too late,”’ he said, in reply to his daughter’s 


The stranger, who was in appearance a young lady 
of 17 or 18, and attended by a single servant, could net 
|| well be refused admittance—though to the ear of Cor- 


|| poral Barrister, who bore her wishes to the Captain, 


Tequest, ‘‘to see Henry Wood—to see him now would || the request sounded like a strange one. 
do no good, and only add to your own wretchedness. || 


Cunningham was seated at the table in company 


i 











: 
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with the different officers, who had acted upon the 
court, and seemed in an unusual good humor, so that 
the corporal’s salute was favorably noticed, and he de- 
sired to tell his business. 

«A stranger—a lady is at the gate, and demands ad- 
mittance to the castle and audience from its comman- 
der.” 

«‘What is her business? 

‘«¢I know not, she refuses to say, unless to you per- | 
sonally.”” 

“By your leave, gentlemen, the lady shall be ad- | 
mitted.” | 

The officers bowed their assent, and Corporal Bar- || 
rigter retired to usher in the fair petitioner. 

There was nothing in the lady’s person or dress | 
that could be called uncommon, or demanded more | 
than a passing notice, nor did she receive it. The | 
gentlemen answered her bow, but Cunningham alone 
spoke to her. 

«<To what circumstance” he asked, ‘‘are we indebt- 
ed for the honor of this visit ?” 

The lady paused and cast a furtive glance around || 
her a moment, re-assured her, and she answered with | 
a modest, though unembarrassed air— | 

«‘T seek a boon from Captain Cunningham—do I } 


39> 





see him before me?’’ 
«*You do—speak your wishes—I can hardly deny a | 


reasonable request coming from so fair a supplicant.” 1 
‘sMine is a reasonable one—I have risked much to || 


make it—to grant it cannot injure you, and -vill bene- | 
fit me, and yet I fear to speak it—but if you have any 
sympathy for the sufferings of a woman you will not— 
O! you cannot —deny me.” 

‘«<Speak on at once girl—I am thinking from the cir- 
cumlocutory manner in which you come to the point, 
that it is some foolish love affair. My sympathies, I 
confess, are not easily excited on that subject.” 

<‘Fie, Cunningham,” saidthe officer who had acted 
as president of the court, ‘‘you distress the lady by the 
cavalier manner in which you speak of love affairs.” 

**Let the lady address herself to you, then—the stil] 


gallant Col. Thompson will hardly turn a deaf ear to | 
the plaint of a Carolina maiden—half savage as no || 


doubt he thinks her.”’ 


‘Better not refer her to me, Captain—if you do, her || 


request is already granted.” 

‘Then I'll hear it myself, and so retain the right to 
reject.” 

*<So once again, madam, I say, speak your wishes.” 


|| whom?” 
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‘*How condemned? By whom? For whatcrime? 
Surely you will not venture to execute him.” 

The scowl of the haughty Tory showed that there 
was little doubt in his mind, how the sentence would 
be acted upon; and he replied in his bitterest tone of 
irony,** You areatrue woman I think, or you’d never 
ask so many questions, without waiting for an answer: 
but toreply categorically, I answer to the ‘* How con- 
demned?” By the sentence of a court martial. ‘* By 
3y these gentlemen that you see, who form- 
edthat court. ‘For what crime?” Treason is too 
commonat present for you not to know that Henry 
Wood isa Traitor to his king, and that that consti- 


| tutes a crime of the highest nature. That we will ven- 


ture to execute him, to-morrow twelve o’clock will 
_ prove beyond all doubt.’’ 

**And may I not see him?” 

‘To what purpose? he has but a short time toshrive 
| himself and should not be disturbed. You cannot save 
‘him if you would, though I suspect you have some 
| hopes of being able to do so. Dismiss them if you 

have, they are futile—I cannot consent for you to see 
him, if Ido, you will be laying some foolish plan, 

} which will compel me to punish you.” 
| **Your own care will guard against any danger from 
| the interview; and though I would die to save Henry 
| Wood, I cannot hope to elude your vigilance.” 

‘* Honestly spoken, at least; pray tell me your name, 
fair one.” 

‘*Constance Earle.” 
| A most rebellious one, young lady. The Earles are 
_traitorstoaman. A set of maniacs, who can only be 
compelled to the allegiance by making them a head 
shorter. Your Whig name does not benefit your cause. 
| I am firm in the rejection of your suit; an Earle can 
find no favor with us.” 
| «Nay; there you are wrong, Cunningham,” said 
| the officer who had before spoken, ‘*I know you hope 
| some day to be ‘the Earle of something,’ yourself—I 
| thing the title would find wer in your sight, lightly 
/as you might esteem the man.’ 

«*Pshaw, Colonel, your wit runs low, or you would 
|| not be guilty of so bad a pun.” 





«*-You may retire Miss Earle—your audience is at 
/an end.’” 

«Not so, if you please, Captain Cunningham; I see 
no reason why the lady should be barred the privilege 
of seeing her lover, if lover he be of her’s, and I must 
add my intercessions to those of the lady, that you grant 
the interview she solicits.” 





“TI seek an interview with your prisoner, Captain 
Wood.” 


Cunningham cast a keen and suspicious glance up- 
on the girl—but she bore it unmoved. ‘Perhaps I am 
wrong,” he muttered. ** ’tis another love affair, I sup- 
pose. Curse the fellow, all the women inthe coun- 
try will anathamatize me for executing their favorite.” 
Then speaking aloud, “*Your request, under the cir- 
cumstances, is certainly an uncommon one. The | 
prisoner is condemned and I cannot permit you to see | 
him.” 














‘(| *©You had better command it at once, Colonel.”’ 





| **Tam aware,” said the officer, somewhat haughtily 

| «I might command it, if I pleased; but I would rather, 

| (sinking his voice to its usual tone,) owe it to the cour- 

_tesy of Captain Cunningham, than to an exercise of 
| power as his commanding officer.” 


| Cunningham did not like being thwarted in his de- 
| cisions; it was galling to his hanghty temper to sub- 
| mit to the control of any one—but he was prudent and 
aspiring, and knew too well the high estimation in 
\ ‘hich Colonel Thompson was held, by the higher 
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powers, to be willing, unnecessarily, to incur his dis- 
plcasure. 

‘*Your wishes shall be equal to your commands, 
Colonel,” he said. ‘*Experience has proven to me the 
great danger of allowing any intercourse between the 
Whigs and my prisoners; but as you are of opinion that 
the Jady ought to be admitted to the prison of Captain 
Wood, I have no further objection. Sidney Eldon, 
escort the lady to the presence of the prisoner; and see 


to keep watch over the prisoner, and wait as an escort 
to Miss Earle on her return from the inteview she had 
solicited. 

Henry met the gaze of the lady with a look which 
did not seem to recognize her, though he started at her 
first salutation, as if the voice was more familiar than 
the face and figure. 

**You don’t know me, Captain Wood?” 

**T believe not.” 

‘* At least you know this?” She held out her hand 


that a suffic.ent guard be in readiness to preventany ad- 

vantage being taken of thisact of courtesy. I should | and displayed a large old fashioned ring. 
not be surprised if the occasion demands all our care. |} «Certainly I do. How came you by it?” 
The subtility of these mountain Earles is proverbial; | 
they will not suffer their favorite Harry Wood to die || 
without attempting rescue or revenge.” 


‘*You gave it to me yourself.” 
‘*TI_-no—yes—I did—my dear boy—I see it all now 
—your disguise completely deceived me, as it must 
Lieutenant Elden obeyed the orders of his uncle | have done the renegade, to procure your admittance 
most cheerfully; the interest which Myra had exhi- || to his den. You ate right welcome my dear Bay- 
bited inthe fate of Captain Wood, made him most } lis, if see you without personal danger to yourself.” 
anxious to do all in his power which promised to sooth || ‘‘Never fear the danger, Captain Wood--were it 
the last moments of the young Whig—and he perform- || much greater than it is, 1 would cheerfully take the 
ed this duty with the more alactrity as it seemed to in- | risk, and there are others not far off who will risk still 
timate that his uncle had forgiven his tormer derelic- 1} more ere they see their commander perish.” 
tion from duty, in conspiring with his cousin Myra, | ‘J doubt it not, boy—but it would be madness to 
to set Henry at liberty. | attack the fort---the castle as the Tory calls it,---with- 
They were already in the aisle which led to the || out amuch larger force than my own troop. If such 
dungeons, when Sidney Eldon first addressed the lady | be theirintentions, bear them my positive commands 
he was conducting. ‘‘Do not suppose, Miss Con- | tothecontrary. Iwill not risk the lives of my men 
stance,”’ he said, ‘that all in this house are equally, } 
with Capt. Cunningham, the enemy of Henry Wood. | «They know the danger, and send me to co-operate 
There are some who have risked much to serve him— } with you, in some stratagem, by which you canbe 
some who love him devotedly, and would risk more if || saved. Colonel Cleveland thinks——” 
they saw any probability of benefiting him. But I fear | 
he must die, and let me advise you to make up your | 
mind toa last meeting with your friend—to the bid- | 
ding a last farewell.” 


in an enterprise so desperate.” 


a 


| **Colonel Cleveland! is he with you 
| ‘Yes. I found him with the troops waiting your re- 
turn, to settle some military operations, when his 
force took the field—but the account of your danger 
brought him with us, and he swears never to return 
oe without you. His force will not be embodied in time 
ere wy wrnnglll to give us any assistance itl the onset, but it is more 
me ha -” oe ie fone me many || than probable they will assist us in the retreat which 
causes combining to make those who have the pow . . i 
to save—to fear orto hate him. He dies se | er a e ary: 7 meee eet 
i ; | point designated by the Colonel in the orders he sent 
—— —_ ne mercy nor policy will have || 4n before marching to your rescue. We thought to 
aay Tee anthin these wally.” get to your father’s before the ‘bloody scout’ left the 
place, and lost no time in attempting it; but the ene- 
my were gone long before. Your rash attempt upon 
**I doubt it not; and Cunningham will yet lament || them, of which we were informed by the females who 
his death, even though he escape the vengeance of | still hovered near the burning ruins, had probably 
Captain Wood’s friends.” alarmed them. We knew from the time they had 
| 





‘And is there no probability of his escape?” said | 
the lady—‘‘will rot the mercy, or the policy of his 


‘‘Then he dies,” said the lady, ‘but depend upon 
it, his death will be deeply avenged.” 


“*Why so?” been on the return march it would be impossible to 

**His only daughter loves the Whig---loves him so || overtake them, and therefore did not attempt it: but 
sincerely, that she will not long survive his death.” | chose a more circuitous rout, by which we might come 

**Indeed, and yet she does nothing towards saving || as near as possible to castle Cunningham, without be- 
him?” ing discovered, and waiting in the swamps and woods, 

*<Captain Wood will inform youbetter. But here | choose the most favorable opportunity to attack the 
is the door of his dungeon, and I will leave you to as || Tory gang and restore you to liberty. In this con- 
unrestrained a conversation as you can wish; none, cealed march, we hada treasure in the new recruit, 
shall come within ear-shot of the place. Remember, |, Jack Colvin; every path, however intricate, was per- 
however, you have but one hour, use the time pru- fectly familiar to him, and he guided us through the 
dently. I will not call for you till the last moment.” |, woods with a skill truly inimitable—by his conduct 

The lady bowed her thanks and stepped into the | meriting and receiving the warmest commendations 
room, while Sidney retired to the tar part of the aisle | from officers and men.” 
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«©You found no difficulty in looking for the troop, || your fire. I will join you in the charge, and life and 
and acquainting them, with the circumstances under _ liberty are sure—or an honorable death in such a way 
which you left me?” as I have no reason to dread.” ' 

“Not much—fortunately, Matthew Guthrie was | Some more conversation ofa like nature ensued be- 
stationed on the piquet guard, and knew my voice || tween the friends, and took up their time until Sidney 
when I answered to his hail. I informed him of your || Rjdon tapped at the door, to give the pretended Con- 
orders while he was conducting me to the tent of | stance notice, thatshe must depart. 

Lieutenant Young; and the Corporal, so soon as he || «J ama woman,” hesaid in a whisper—*attend me 
knew the circumstances, discharged his rifle, and | | |to the door, Captain Wood.” 

catching up abugle, that lay in front of it, blewa_ 
blast that did full credit to his lungs—one that might 
have raised a whole army of sleepers. Lieutenant | 
Young was on his feet when I entered his tent. Your 
ring proved me a confidential messenger—a few mo- | 
ments sufficed to tell my tale, and in twenty minutes 
every man of your troop wason horseback. Colonel 
Cleveland’s terrible voice was heard rising above the 
clang of preparation, denouncing speedy vengeance on 
Cunningham and his troop, and every exertion was 
made to arrive at the spot at which we supposed the 


ral The door closed upon the intended victim of revo- 
Torys would for that night encamp. ‘There we learn- : 
. E lutionary vengeance, and the pretended girl suffered’ 
ed you were a prisoner, and marching as near the fort | i i 
; “tery ‘ '| herself to be led to the hall, where all, except the 
as possible, have waited in ambush ever since for a fa- || ,. , ' , R 
Clin aediedin taclicebatestitemees Cer | Tory Captain, sympathised with her distress, and of- 
PP y pry '| fered all the consolation in their power. 


spies acquired the information that you were to be | De acetal , 
te by a Court-martial this day, and I assumed this No objection was made to her leaving the fort, and 
'|she was soonon her way by a circuitous route to the 


disguise, to learn early as possible what would be the | ey 4 ; ; : 
sentence, and to confer with you, on the means by || _place where Captain Wood’s troop impatiently await- 
ed her arrival. 


which it could be avoided. Old Roundabout, as they | ay’ 
call Colonel Cleveland, thinks the best time to at-|) _“‘ at news, my pretty maiden? 
tempt the rescue, will be when you are led out for || ¥°UNS, a8 he met olay i 
execution. Does the rifle or the cord meet the sen- || “AY®: what news?” said Cleveland, “speak quick, 
tence of the Court?” 1 stripling;—Does Harry Wood think the chance for 
««Q, the rifle—they grace me with a soldier’s death at |, !!fe anyways probable?” 
the solicitation of Cunningham himself.” | Baylis told his tale. 
“Indeed—what has made the Tory so merciful ?” “Good,” said the giant Cleveland, with a loud and 
‘«‘The prayers of a noble girl who calls him father. } exulting laugh—good by the eternal,—we’ll teach 
She deserves our thanks, let her motives be what they |, these 7 ee the danger "4 taking such treesiptitens 
may.” Harry Wood. Boy, there’s my hand, you’ll never 


«‘Have they informed you of the time and place?” want a friend from this to protect or avenge you, so 


: : as ‘leve is within reach to d 
«*To-morrow, twelve o’clock is the time—the place | ang ng Oe ee — rains ane »ie 
| one or the other. 


immediately in front of the castle, the other side of | Matthew Guthrie skipped for joy at the glad intelli- 


the bridge.” , ' 
««That is well—the wood and the undergrowth that || es, eee _ ae anger Seneee ie 
oy almost to suffication. 


d will fi ; ; - 
comes up the road will form a covert for our apni, “I told him so,” said the rough soldier, «I told 
where they can be concealed until the moment for ac- 
|| Harry Wood you were one of a thousand, and would 


Th th — 
ip of “a = “ rs coiboeapeities eee | be worth as much a Jack Colvin, or Martin Martin, to 
y ‘the troop. Do you see me, Baylis—I’l] be managed 


events, we shall take them unawares. Our fire will ; 
if they shant make you an officer the first vacancy.” 
throw them into confusion, and they will be unable ” 
«<By gogins,”’ said Jack Colvin, ‘‘you shall have my 
to resist the charge which can follow it. A retreat to } vote Baylis.” 
the fort, will be the inevitable consequence;—before | | «Mine too,” said Martin—*‘here goes—who knows, 
they can rally for pursuit, we can place ourselves out | | I've said it Ba lis, and I’m a singe cat.” 
of their reach; you will be safe, and our cause partly || a9 oe 9 et 
««We’ll brevet him, then,” said Corporal Guthrie, 
prion are apeaet 4 those upon whom our fire and || ] «cand do you see, me, Baylis—we three will be your life 
Caarge nee cms : guard, and obey your commands as quick as we will 
‘«*My brave young friend, your plot isa good one— | Harry Wood’s, where they don’t interfere with duty, 
it will succeed—it shall succeed, and to make it more || you’l] understand.” 
effective and sure, wait until the last moment. ‘The | «That we will,’’ said Martin and Jack at once. 
intended execution will be conducted in military Thegallant boy cast a look of grateful thanks upon 
form; and at the word ready I will fall—then pour in| the trio, while his face seemed to express some deep 


He obeyed, and a mock scene of grief and woe was 
_acted by the boy so completely, that Cunningham 
himself, had he been present, could not have doubted 
| its reality. 

‘*Farewell,’”’ she said, while her sobs almost choak- 
ed her utterance. 

‘**Farewell,” he replied, as he rung herhand, as if 
for the last time—*‘if we meet no more, I shall re- 
_member till the last moment this noble and disinter- 
ested act of friendship.” 


” 


said Lieutenant 
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resdlve, his eye told that he pondered on vengeance— | 
there was one imagined stain upon his honor, he could | 
not forget, or forgive; and for this he might well be 

excused, considering the nature of the conflict in| 
which he was engaged. 


| 
1 


| 








/ham for the object of his fire. True it is, Corporal 


| Guthrie and Martin Martin were ambitious of trying 


| their skill upon the Tory Captain; but they acquiesced 
| in the general voice, which designated Jack as the man 
| 


upon whom they could rely with the most certainty. 


«I hold you to your offer,” he said, “the time may | *<By the great jenny muckles” said Jack “if Cunning- 


come in which I shall need your assistance—see that 
none of you fail me at my need.” 

«sCome, my young friend,’’ said lieutenant Young, 
‘‘doff those petticoats. To-day you have played the | 
woman well. To-morrow you shall act the man to 
good purpose.” 

The party then dispersed to follow their different 
avocations, and to make preparation for the next day’s 
conflict; while each soldier and officer in the troop, 
were quickly informed of the situation of Captain 
Wood, and the plan which had been adopted to save 
him. All rejoiced in the prospect of participating in 
the attempt to save their beloved commander; not one 
but what eagerly wished for the moment of attack— 
riot one but what felt he hada double incentive to con- 
quer or die in the anticipated fight. The-situation of 
the giound was decidedly favorable to the adventurous 
Whigs, and enabled their commander to station them, 
within one hundred yards of the place of execution, 
without much danger of a discovery; and so thick was 
the undergrowth, that they could creep still nearer 
with little risk, when the attention of the Tories was 
engrossed, as it would be towards the prisoner in his 
last moments. A considerable declivity was found 
within the hundred yards, and here twenty-five of the 
troop were stationed. Their orders were, upona sig- 
nal from Lieut. Young to creep forward to where a 
prostrate tree not thirty yards from the road, promised 
not only to hide them from the eye of the enemy, 
but to offer good protection from their bullets, 
should they return the fire. One hundred yards 
further off, the advance of the troop were station- 
ed, all mounted and ready for the onset, and fortu- 
nately, to drown any accidental noise, a small creek 
near them tumbled over a rocky cascade, making all 
the din that could be expected from its size. The 
prisoner and his escort came out as before stated, the 
Tory band totally unconscious of the unseen foe that 
hovered near them, little dreaming to what extent the 
work of death was to be carried. At the word ready, 








Henry Wood, as had been agreed, fell to the ground, | 
thereby escaping the danger of the shots coming from | 
friend and foe. The immediate response to this word | 
ot command was fire, given in a voice sufficiently loud 
to meet the ear of the Tories, but issuing from | 
the wood. They had scarcely time to turn the head | 
to discover the cause of the interruption, when an un- | 
erring shower of bullets laid twenty of their men upon 
the ground, from which the greater number never 
again arose. 

Jack Colvin was esteemed an unerring marksman. 
His rifle was as true as his eye, and the man that it was 
levelled against within an hundred and fifty yards had | 
little chance for life. It had been agreed by the dis- | 
mounted W higs that Jack should single out Cunning- 


62 





| ham comes within the range of my rifle, his life aint 


| worth an old chaw of tobacco.”’ 


“I ’spose not, Jack,” said Corporal Guthrie, “but 
do you see me, I’m counted a good shot myself, and 
have served longer in the troop than you have, and I 
_ think it would have been no more than fair that I 
| should be appointed to wing the Tory.” 
| «Why, Corporal, bob my racket, I hope you are 
not mad about it.” 

**No, not mad, but then Jack ’tis sorter hard.” 

Jack paused as ifrevolving the proposition of fairness 
or not— 

‘Tis so,” he said. ‘*A good marksman will never 
rob another of his due.” 

Jack was growing warm. 

**Matthew, you may have the shot.” 

‘But then,” said the corporal, doubtingly, ‘the rest 
| of the troop wont like it.” 

‘*Say nothing about it Matthew Guthrie,” said Jack, 
with a rifleman’s magnanimity, ‘‘take the shot, and 
when the affray is over I’ll acknowledge *twas you kill+ 
ed Cunningham and not me.” 

‘*Will you?” said the corporal, joyfully, ‘*now that’s 
kind in you, Jack, and I wont forget it soon; and be- 
sides Ill give you this tobacco boxI know you ha’nt 
got one.” 

The fire of the Whigs threw the Tories into confa- 
sion. The shrieks and-yells of their dying comrades 
with the suddenness and unexpectedness of the attack 
completely disordered their senses, and they fled to- 
wards the Castle, asif anxious only to escape their dar- 
ing and unseen foe, without waiting to defend them- 
selves or avenge their fallen men. 

«Stop cowards,’ cried Cunningham, in a voice 
of thunder, ‘‘stop, and return that fire, or by all the 
powers of hell, I’ll blow up the fort and sacrifice every 
scoundrel of you.” 


‘‘ Ave, stop,” cried a still more terrible voice, ‘stop 
and meet the punishment you have sorichly merited.” 


The flying Tories turned at the command of Cun- 
ningham, but notin time to defend themselves from 
the onset of Cleveland and his mounted men. The 
Whigs were soon among them: broad-swords wielded 
with fearful strength and energy, were soon bathed in 

blood; pistol shots were heard in every direction—the 
| groans and cries of the wounded and dying, added to 
‘the horrors of the conflict—quarter was not asked, 
| nor given if asked—men met hand to hand and thought 
| only of death; and death made a bloody havoc among 
| the Tory troop. But the conflict was short though san- 
| guinary, for there was danger in delay; Cunningham 
| had fled to the Castle, and would probably return with 
| the whole garrison, to renew the fight, and the odds 
were against the Whigs. Cleveland’s bugle sounded 
the retreat, and putting the wounded men upon horse- 
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back with a comrade to support them, the whole troop || 
fled with all haste from the battle ground. Henry | 
Wood had mounted in time to take a part in the con- | 
flict, and the bloody sword he held in his hand, proved | 
he had in part avenged himself upon his intended exe- | 
cutioners. 

This was the firing that Myra Cunningham heard. | 





‘*I’d of hit him, ding my skin, if I had’nt,” said Jack 
as they rode towards the place where Colonel Cleve- 
jand and Harry Wood were stationed. 

**May be you would, and then again, may be you 
would’nt,’’ said Matthew. 

‘**D——I the danger,” was Jack’s prompt reply. 

**So you, Mr. Jack Colvin, you who have gotthe 


The first peal she thought announced Captain Wood’s i fastest fox dog, the finest rifle, and the prettiest sweet- 


death, and she fainted; nor did she revive until the 
conflict was over, and he far from the castle at the 
head of his troop, unharmed by the dreadful conflict 
through which he had passed. 

‘*The Tory will pursue us, Henry Wood,” said Cleve- 
land, addressing him, ‘‘there is a large company of the 


ted coated English a few miles from the castle;—these || 


fellows will be called upon to joinin pursuit. Should | 
this gang of English and Tories overtake us, there | 
will be no chance, except by taking to the bushes.” | 

‘*Push on then,” replied the Captain, ‘‘with the 
start we have got they can hardly overtake us.” 

‘*We had best not, however, take the North road, 
but keep across the country.” 

**Why so, Colonel?” 

‘*Because the nearest road has too many men up- 
on it, who will give every information in their power, 
and throw every possible obstruction inthe way. The 
wounded will retard us in fast travelling. What shall 
we do with them?” 

«*Send them with a small guard to the nearest safe 
road home, the enemy will follow our trail and leave 
them to reach their quarters with little danger.” 

‘*It shall be done, and to insure their greater safety, 
V’ll put Jack Colvin, the guide, in command of the es- 
cort; he knows how to dodge and double, equal toa 
red fox, and will lead them in safety. Aye, Captain, 
call that Jack Colvin, in front. The renegade was 
committee to his care, in this last attack and I want 
to learn why he did not discharge his duty.” 

Jack appeared in front in obedience to the orders he 
had received. In passing Corporal Guthrie, he said, 
**now comes the d——1 Matthew.” 

‘*So [’spose,” replied the Corporal, mournfully; 
‘smy rifle missed fire, or I would’nt have been in 
this fix. Thatd——1 Cunningham, must be in leage 
with some witch, who protects his life, or surely the 
snap would’nt never happened.” 

‘Dash my jaisy,if I dont think so too; but Corpo- 
ral we’ve made a bold start upon the Tories, and! 
rather think Harry Wood will let me off this time.” 

**You, Jack? how are you to blame?” 

‘*By letting you take my place, Corporal.” 

‘*T’ll tell Harry Wood the truth, by G—, if any 
body is punished let it be me; do you see me, Jack, 
I’m a good shot as any in the troop, but I’ll be d——d 
if that snap could be helpt.” 

‘*Ha! ha! ha! How vain some folks be,” said Jack; 
‘«My rifle Matthew, ha’nt snaped in three years.” 

«Well, well, go on, sir, if they ’point you Corporal 
inmy place, I wont grumble; you gave me a fair 
chance and I’ve missed it. The truth’s the truth, and 
Harry Wood shall know the reason your rifle, instead 








}} Man. 


| 


| heart in the country—you boast yourself an excellent 


shot. Atamark you may be, but you cant fire ata 
Cunningham has escaped, how answer you to 

| that, Mr. Jack Colvin?” 

| Jack stood in perfect astonishment at old Rounda- 

| bout’s address; but while he essayed, though in vain, 
to speak, Matthew Guthrie took up the answer. 

««The truth’s the truth,” he said, ‘‘and so I told Jack 


not long since—and do you see me, Colonel, if you 


| and Harry Wood will just listen a little, Ill explain 


it all.’’ 


Matthew’s explanation was given with so much sim- 
plicity of manner, though with so much tediousness of 
detail, that he was pardoned before he had finished his 
| tale; both officers being willing to get rid of along 
| and dull story. 


Jack Colvin had the wounded committed to his 
charge, as had been agreed on by the officers; and soon 
| started with an escort for the camping ground neigh- 
borhood, where the poor fellows could get, in safety, 
the assistance they so much needed. Only three of 
the troop had been left upon the ground, and these 
were thought a cheap offering by the balance, for the 
rescue of their favorite commander, Harry Wood. 


Martin Martin, mounted on a fresh and powerful 
horse, with two others as brave, and reckless as him- 
self, and as well mounted, were left behind; withor- 
ders to watch the enemy’s movements, and bring on 
the information necessary for the safety of the troop. 
They soon discovered, that the enemy, in astrong bo- 
dy, intended giving chase to the Whigs. 

An hundred English horse arrived at the fort before 
sun-down, and these added to the power already at the 
castle, were sufficient to bear down all opposition. 
Martin had crept through the underwood near enough 
to make out their intentions of an immediate pursuit, 
and returning to his companions, proposed an imme- 
diate departure. ‘*The Tories,” he said, ‘with the 
red coats to help them, will riddleour troop like moon- 
shine. There’ll be no chance to fight them; and yet 
IT hate this running; but ‘here goes, who knows,’— 
mount your nags my hearties, and Jet’s be off We're 
all singe cats, and if they catch us, ’twill take along 
pull, and astrong pull to take us——” 

‘To take us!” said one of the men, ‘‘what for? To 
be hung like dogs? No, no, Master Martin, they shant 
have the fun of hanging me. I'll fight till I die, soon- 


er than ask quarter from Cunningham.” 


««And who would’nt?” said Martin, with a sneer; 
‘‘whospoke of yielding or asking quarter? When 
the fightcomes on, if come on it must, let them who 
survive, look for Martin Martin, and if they dont find 





of mine, wan’t squinted at the Tory.” 





him on the battle ground, then call him a coward.” 
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‘*‘That’s me, too,” replied the soldier; ‘‘so let’s after 
the troop; we’ve a long ride before us.” 

Martin and his companions had a good fifty miles to 
tide, before they could overtake the troop; but they 
were used to long rides, and unless their horses fail- 
ed, felt they could easily overtake them by day-light 
the next morning. Inthis they succeeded, and made 
a full report to their commander. 

Cunningham rushed desperately towards the castle, 
soon as the attack was made by the mounted men. 
Whether he had personal fears of the issue, or wheth- 
er his object was to draw out the whole garrison, might 
be doubtful. Be that as itmay, such were the orders 
he loudly gave. ‘*Tothe rescue men,” he cried, ‘will 
you see your comrades fall without striking a blow to 
savethem? Arm, arm, and this time support your 
title to the name the Rebels have bestowed upon 
you—shew them that the ‘‘bloody scout,” can deeply 
avenge their fallen associates. Haste, haste, gallant 
Tories, redeem the honor of your coips, and punish 
these rascally Whigs’ audacity.” 

The commands of Cunningham were vain, much 
as the garrison might wish to obey him—scattered 
about as they were in different places, and following 
different employments—panic struck as they were by 
the sudden attack of the Whigs, it was impossible to 
make the sally before the enemy were on the retreat. 

‘** Follow them,” cried Cunningham, raving like a 
mad man; ‘‘the cowards, they fly at the first appearance 
of danger. Follow men, and cut the Rebels topie- 
ces—give no quarter—follow—follow ws 

‘Stop, Captain Cunningham,” cried Col. Thomp- 
son, laying his hand upon the Tory’s shoulder—*that 
body of Whigs you will know are not cowards—your 
force is now too small to attack them—wait until I 
can send for a reinforcement, and then follow with a 
certainty of overpowering them by numbers.”’ 

**Most sagely advised for a royal Colonel,’’ said 
Cunningham, in his haughtier tone—‘‘wait until the 

enemy have escaped—then follow them.’’ 

‘In this moment of excitement, Captain Cunning- 
ham I can forgive that disrespectful tone, but I should 
not like to hear it repeated. I commend your zeal— 
but you lack discretion at present. If we follow with 
a fresh body of troops—encumbered as the Whigs are 
with their wounded; we must overtake them by to- 
morrew morning—to overtake them ensures success— 
we must inevitably conquer.”’ 





CHAPTER VII. 


CUNNINGHAM suffered himself to be convinced by 
the Royal Colonel; tor in reality he had no serious in- 
tention of following with the force he had at his imme- 
diate command. 


The Tory Captain, loud as he might talk, and reck- | 
less as he was of life—like all tyrants, was both cruel | 
and at times cowardly. Except when violently exci- 


| strong and violent passions, he had, at times, when un- 


der their influence, performed feats of daring, that the 
bravest man in his troop might feel unwilling to at- 
tempt. 

Preparation was immediately made to send for the 
English horse, and put his own troop in order for pur- 
suit and battle. 

Myra’s favorite attendant, the black girl Lilly, soon 
as she saw the attack by the Whigs, rushed into the ap- 


| artment to carry her the joyful news of Captain Wood’s 


safety. 

Myra was lying upon the floor in a state of insensi- 
bility, and the black immediately resorted to the usual 
means to ensure her mistress’ recovery. 

‘‘Wake up missy,” she cried, ‘*Massa Harry Wood 
am not dead. Dont die young Missy, him long wid 
him friends and will come back to spark Missey 
Myre.” 

The intimation of Captain Wood’s safety, produced 
an immediate effect, and Myra aroused herself anxious 
to learn the particulars. 

**How say you Lilly—Captain Wood not dead, what 
chance has saved him?” 

‘*No chance, Missy—he friends come fight for 
him.” 

‘*What friends, Lilly?” 

**De rebel mans—dey fire pon our mans—den dey 


$i 


ride over dem—den dey kill heap on um. I ‘spose 


dem kill him farder, Missy.” 

‘*My father, great God!—has he fallen in the con- 
flict?” 

“*By good luck, no, Myra Cunningham*’’—said the 
Captain, that moment entering the room, ‘but the re- 
bel, Harry Wood has escaped.” 

** Now, God be praised.” 

‘‘Then let the Devil be blamed. My troop are not 
in fault.” 

‘‘ Nay, be not angry, dear father, if you love me, seek 
not the life of Captain Wood.” 


‘*WillI not?” said the stern Tory. ‘Will I, Willi- 
am Cunningham, suffer any man to live who has offer- 








ted, Captain Cunningham possessed sufficient discre- 


ed me such indignitiesas this same Harry Wood has 
done? No! by the God that made me, he shall die, if 
| his death dooms my whole race to destruction. He 
dies, though I strike my dagger through your bosom to 
reach his. Hedies by fair means or by foul, in open 
combat, or by the hands of an assassin !’’ 


«Are you the parent I have so long loved?” 


‘Look at me, Myra Cunningham, and let your 
eyes answer your question. Do I not seem the same? 
Yet I am not. Time has been when even I would 
have shuddered at the shedding of human blood. That 





‘time has passed. I have gone too far to recede. If 


our party is successful, royalty will reward the Tory 
| Captain with wealth and nobility. If it does not, the 
| future historian of South Carolina, will condemn me 


|| to everlasting infamy, as the bloodiest of the bloody, 


| who have taken a part in this revolution. Let it be 
| so, my character is already too deeply marked, to es- 
| cape what men will then call infamy, and I swear to 


tien to avoid any personal danger—but being a man of | furnish ample materials to finish the chapter.” 
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‘* And is this, my father, the legacy you are to leave | 


to your only child?” 

**Even so, my daughter. 
umphant, men will hereafter point at you as the 
daughter of the hated Cunningham—the child of the 
renegade commander of the ** Bloody Scout.” 

*‘Death would be preferable.”’ 

‘Perhaps it would—pity but you were a boy; you'd 
redeem your own name from the infamy you dread, by 
joining the Rebel ranks—would you not?” 

**T certainly would.” 

‘* And thereby stand a chance of meeting your father 
in battle, perhaps to put an end to his military career.” 

“I would fight for my country—though I could not | 
raise a hand against a parent’s life—for that my coun- 
try would excuse me.” 

*«sWell, thank Heaven you are not a boy,or my hand 
might in some unlucky moment be raised against you. || 
But I suppose I may trust your filial affection so far as | 
to believe that during my absence no treachery of } 
your's will enable the rebels to gain an advantage over | 
castle Cunningham. ” 








«©You may; Iam determined toserve my country all || 


in my power, until this contest be ended; but I shall | 
never forget that you are my father.” 
«©A brave resolution, young lady, and boldly avow- | 





ed. Beware, Myra Cunninghain, there are such things 
as prisons, in which even a refractory child might be 
advantageously confined. I should be tempted to use 
one, if ] thought your power bore any comparison to 
your wishes.” 

«It would be worthy ofthe sentiments you have just 
advanced, sir, to deprive me of my liberty.” 

‘*No, I'l] not do that, I have not yet forgotten you 
are my daughter. <A being that I have leng and ten- 
derly loved, and for whose sake I have wished success, 
that I might place you, in that society, to which I be- 
lieve you are entitled.” 

*‘Q my father!’ said Myra, throwing her arms a- 





round his neck, «1 want no additional rank or wealth; || je was safe. 


be to your poor Myra, the kind parent you once were, | 
and let us together fly far from this distracted country. | 


Abjure the cause in which you are engaged, and let || 


us seek some place, where the name of Cunningham 
is unknown—where I may teach you to forget the sor- 
xows that now drives you to madness.”’ 

A long pause ensued: Cunningham seemed strug- 


If the Whig cause is tri- | 


|| —and raised a savage shout of exultation. 


NINGHAM. 








danger to the Whig party, and every exertion was 
_made toavoid the vengeful foe. They had reached 
| the Enorece river, on the road now running from 
'Spartanburgh Court Honse, to Greenville Court 
House, over which there was then, as now, a bridge 
| erected; the ford being entirely too deep to pass with 
| safety, especially when there was any rise in the riv- 
| er. By the advice of Cleveland, the bridge wasto be 
broken, by which means the pursuing party might be 
/ashort time retarded, and the Whig troop gainsome 
little time, which to them would prove invaluable, 
_ The troop immediately commenced operations, 


| while Cleveland, by himself, stopped at a house for a 


few minutes, abouta quarter of a mile from the river. 
|The family of Hightower occupied the house, the male 
| members of which were known to be in the Whig 
interest. Mr. Hightower and his eldest son were in 

the house, though they used the precaution of keep- 
li ing their rifles in their hands,—a precaution that was 
seldom omitted, except from necessity. Mrs. High. 

/ tower was in that delicate situation, which required 
all her husband’s attention, and heard with dismay, 
the probability of Cunningham’s troop soon passing 
theroad. The malignant Tory, it was known, did not 
_always respect the rights of women, and she being in 


| 


'|a situation that prevented her flying tothe woods, 


_might welltremble at the anticipated indignities and 
insults, to which she might be subjected, from the ex- 
cited Tory troops, unrestrained by their commander’s 
| orders. 

While they yet conversed upon the subject, the 
alarm was given, that the Tories were in sight. ‘The 
| Philistines are upon us,” said Cleveland, springing 
upon his horse. “I did not think it possible they 

could be so near.” 
| Hightower and his son rushed through the back 
_ door, and were instantly lost in the woods, though not 
before the Tories had got a glimpse of their persons. 

Cleveland rode for life—could he pass the bridge 
The Tories discovered him—knew him 
This was a 
Cleveland 
kept the start he had got—the Whig troop gave a 
shout of encouragement. He neared the bridge with 
every prospect of escape, till within one hundred 
yards of it. A considerable gully in the road requir- 





| trial of speed, for life, and for vengeance. 








gling with the deepest emotions. 
he at length said, ‘*the struggle is over, I cannot be 
‘twice a traitor,’—fate has driven me on; I must rise 
or fall with the cause of my king. 
a Tory, and I will take terrible vengeance on those 
who have made me what I am. Farewell, Myra |) 
Cunningham, I go in pursuit of the Whig party, who 
made this day’s attack. 
vengeance I willhave. Farewell.”? He awaited not | 
for a reply, but immediately left the room. 


Long, close, and unremitting was the pursuit made || 


by the British and Tory troops, and owing to a variety 
of causes it was nearly successful. 


The report of Martin Martin, had pointed out the 


I must live and die | 


Vengeance is all I seek, and |) 


_ed an effort from his horse, which appeared easy to his 


‘It may not be;” rider—but in making the spring, horse and rider came 


to the ground—another moment, and the Tories were 
| upon him—escape was no longer possible. Another 
moment,and the bridge fell into the stream, cutting 
'| offthe danger of immediate pursuit—at the same time 
|| preventing the possibility of rescue. 
'| The Whig troop were flying from a foe whose num- 
bers would have insured success, yet they obeyed the 
word fora halt. ‘I cannot leave Cleveland a prison- 
| er,” said Captain Wood, ‘‘rescue must be attempted.” 
‘¢’Tis the fortune of war,” replied his Lieutenant, 
‘¢*twould be madness to attempt rescue; we have no 
right to sacrifice our men, without a probability of 
success.”’ 
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Heury Wood painfully felt the truth of his Lieuten- || 





«« And I will do mine, Colonel Cleveland—which is 


ant’s opinion, and reluctantly consented to continue | to hang you, within fifteen minutes, upon yonder tree. 


the retreat. ‘‘But where shall we go, Lieutenant? 
What course would you advise? Our situation is truly | 
perilous.” / | 

“Of that Iam fully aware, Captain—I recommend } 
that we keep in the direction of the Table Mountain— || 
if we can do no better, we can defend ourselves upon || 
the mountain, against all the foice they can bring || 
against us.” | 

‘‘I] think,” replied Captain Wood, ‘“‘we can gain || 
the mountain, and I am certain that we can, with ease | 
defend the pass—but then they may starve us out.” || 

«The danger is not great,’’ said Lieutenant Young— 1 
‘sour friends will relieve us before we starve—the To- | 


\| 


ries will fear carrying on a long siege.” | 

‘We will try it Lieutenant. Ifthe pursuit con- | 
tinues I fear we can do no better, and must trust the | 
contingencies we cannot avoid.” \| 

Cleveland, by his fall, though somewhat bruised, || 
was not dangerously injured, but the moment for es- || 
cape had passed—he was Cunningham's prisoner. 

The Tory, ata single glance, saw the necessity of | 
finding a ford before he could pass the river, and im- || 
mediately asked, ‘* Does any one know the distance to 
a ford? these steep banks must be avoided.” 

No one could answer the question. 

*‘Let the woman from the house be brought here— 
perhaps she can give information we need—besides I 
would question her about the men you say (speaking 
to Corporal Barrister) you saw flying trom the house— 
they are Whigs, undoubtedty, or the “‘Landgrave of 
Yadkin” would not have been in the house by him- 
self.”’ 

Sergeant Knotwell proceeded to obey Cunning- 
ham’s commands, by requiring Mrs. Hightower’s at- 
tendance, who in vain pleaded her situation as an ex- 
euse for not appearing before the Captain of the ‘bloody | 
scout.” 

Cunningham having given these orders, turned to | 
the Whig Colonel—*‘I am most happy,”’ he said, «at | 
having the pleasure of a personal interview with the 
celebrated Colonel Cleveland.” 








And I'll take the liberty of adding that having it in my 
power to pass and execute sucha sentence is the con- 
sumation of my dearest hopes. I would not exchange 
the opportunity for a dukedom.” 

Cleveland knew full well the character of the man 
in whose power he was. He had given him cause for 
the most deadly hatred, but he had not believed when 
first taken, that Cunningham would have dared to take 
his life. He knew that as a prisoner, those higher 
in power than Cunningham, would have considered 
his life of infinitely more value, than his death could 
be beneficial, to their cause—but he forgot how much 


|| men would risk for personal revenge. 


Cunningham’s countenance expressed the deep de- 
termination ofhis heart. A gleam of withering ma- 


| levolence illumined his brow, and gave an unearthly 


and demon-like expression to his face. Even Cleve- 
land felt the honors of his countenance, and for once 
quailed under the beams ofan eye more terrible than 
his own. He answered not; ’twas vain to answer— 
and he scorned to let his fiend-like enemy see that he 
had power to produce an emotion, that might be mis- 
taken for fear. 

“The Landgrave of Yadkin,” continued Cunning- 
ham, after a pause, ‘‘finishes his career on the banks 
of the Emoree—my shoulders will lose their smart 
after this.” 

‘*The marks will remain nevertheless,” said Cleve- 
land, haughtily. 

**Granted—but old scores between us, will be wip- 
ed out in a few minutes.” 

At this moment, Mrs. Hightower was brought for- 
ward, and Cunningham turned to interrogate her. 

‘*Your name, madam?” 

“Hightower.” 

‘‘Ha—the wife ofthe Whig, Hightower?” 

«‘My husband is not a Tory.” 

‘*That I have had occasion to know—but we will 
| speak of that after disposing of the present business.” 
‘* How far, and in what course will we find a ford?” 





The supercilious sneer with which this was spoken, | 
was galling to the feelings of aman, whose power in | 
the section of country in which he resided, was little | 
short of absolute; and he answered rather more haugh- | 
tily than his situation would have warranted. | 

«‘The pleasure would have been greatly increased | 
on my part, could we have met at the head of our sep- | 
erate commands.” 

«sNo doubt, Colonel, no doubt; the Tory would then | 


have stood some chance of being in the situation you || 


now are. His punishment would have been a mild 
one; eh, Colonel?” 


| 


*¢He could have been tried bya court-martial, and | 


suffered such punishment, as their judgment would | 

have warranted.” | 
‘¢You would have taken care though, that their sen- | 

tence was hanging.” 

**] would have done my duty.” 








The lady paused. 

Cunningham’s eyes lowered upon the defenceless 
female. ‘Take care,madam,” he said, ‘*we are not 
| to be trifled with.” 

| ‘*There isa ford abouta mile down the river.” 

| ‘None nearer, I suppose?” 

| *No,sir, keep down the bank till you come to it, 
| you cannot miss it.” 

| «Very well,and now, who were the men that fled 
| from your house as we came in sight?” 

| The lady did not answer. 

| «Was not one of them your husband?” 

| The lady was still silent. 

| ‘«<By all the powers of hell, you shall answer,” said 
| Cunningham, in a violent passion—‘‘and point out the 
place of their concealment, or your life shall pay the 


| forfeit of your obstinacy.” 
‘You will not murder a woman, Cunningham?” 
1} said Cleveland. 
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«« Your date of life being rather short, Colonel 
Cleveland, I would recommend you to attend to your 
own business; but you shall see what I will do.” 

«Place that woman upon yonder stump, and (speak- 
ing to three of his men) cock your rifles.” 

‘«‘For the last time woman, J ask you, and as you 
value your own life, and that of your unborn infant— 
tell me the place of your husband’s concealment?” 

‘<I cannot save my life by murdering my husband.” 

«Then die—fire!”’ he continued, addressing his sol- 
diers, and the command was instantly obeyed. 

The troop evidently were not prepared for so cold 
blooded an act of cruelty, and something like a mur- 
mur of disapprobation was heard. 

» *©Who dare complain,” said Cunningham, looking 
fiercely around him—‘thave we traitors among the 
bloody scout, or our English auxiliaries?” 

No answer was returned. 

««Go,” he said, addressing his executioners—‘‘seek 
the ford the woman spoke of, and return soon as it is 
found. Meanwhile most puissant Colonel, we will 
help you toan elevation to which you are richly enti- 
tled. Sergeant Knotwell you know your duty.” 

The officers of the troop, at this moment stepped 
forward, and requested a private conference with their 
commander. 

Cunningham rather ungraciously granted their re- 
quest, and walked aside to learn their object in 
asking it. 

It had been customary for a year or two before this 
time, for some of the most distinguished and popular 
men in the different sections of the country, to grant 
certificates to the men they knew to be true Whigs, 
and those certificates were always respected, by the 
Whigs, and answered as a protection to those who 
bore them. The necessity for this arose out of the 
state of the country, and the nature of the conflict in 
which it was engaged. To be unknown, and fall in 
the power of either party, was always attended with 
danger, more or less. Men who had been neighbors 
and friends became the most deadly enemies; and a 
general feeling of distrust prevailed throughout the 
country, owing to the difficulty they often found, in 
distinguishing the adherents of the different parties. 

Indeed, to so great an extent was this distrust carried, 
that there were instances of friendly parties, engaging 
and doing each other an injury, before the mistake was 
discovered. A Whig Captain, who has since held 
the office of Major General, and been a member of 
Congress from Pinckney District—once, atthe head 
of his party, met another party, under circumstances 
that rendered them mutually suspicious of each other. 
The two commanders stepped forward to answer each 
other’s hail—by some fatality, both were convinced, 
that the opposite party were an enemy—and both sim- 
ultaneously discharged their rifles at each other. 


By good fortune, before a second shot was fired, the 
mistake was discovered : both parties were Whigs— 
but the fire of the Captain, since General, proved fa- 
tal—a comrade and friend, was dying by his hand, 


bullet, Colonel Cleveland was as generally known, 
and as highly respected, as any other Whig comman- 
der in the two Carolinas; consequently, had granted 
as Many Certificates, as any man engaged in the revo- 
lution. The object of the officers was to compel 
Cleveland to grant certificates to the whole of the 
‘bloody scout,’ and grant him life on that condition. 
Cunningham was for immediate execution, but he 
could not resist the reasoning of his officers; the benefit 
to his troop was too obvious; and he dared not sacrifice 
to motives of personal revenge, the probable advan- 
tage that might be derived from sparing Cleveland’s 
life. The Tory Captain reluctantly assented to the 
proposition of his officers, while he secretly resolved 
not to be baulked in his revenge, and to take his mea- 
sures accordingly. He would hardly have assented to 
this arrangement, had it not been for the murder of 
Mrs. Hightower. The proud Tory could not but per- 
ceive, his troop did not approve of his violence, and he 
feared the loss of his influence over them, by reject- 
ing the proposal of his subalterns, when that proposal 
was so plainly for their benefit and personal safety. 
The proposition was submitted to Cleveland, and he 
required to give animmediate answer,—and answer- 
ed as most men would have done, by accepting it. Old 
Roundabout, as his men called him—owing to the 
fact of his residence, being upon that part of the 
Yadkin known as the Roundabouts—would not have 
saved his life upon what he thought dishonorable terms. 
Time was invaluable to him—he might possibly es- 
cape, if not, he could but die when his fate was no 
longer to be evaded. It was necessary that the troop, 
under Cunningham’s command, should continue the 
chase, if they hoped to overtake Henry Wood, so 
that they had no time to wait until Cleveland could 
write the certificates. Under these circumstances, 
Cunningham detailed an escort to conduct Cleve- 
land as a prisoner to the castle, where he could com- 
ply with his agreement and remain secured. Ser- 
geant Knotwell and eight men under his command, 
were ordered to perform this duty. Cunningham ap- 
pointed the Sergeant to this command, because he 
knew the Sergeant would obey his orders to the letter- 
Captain Cunningham’s private commands to Knot- 
well were emphatic and peremptory. ‘*Soon as the 
certificates are written,” he said, ‘*Cleveland must 
live no longer. To your charge I commit him. See 
that he dies, or your life shall answer the disobedi- 
ence.” 

‘It is unnecessary to threaten me;”’ said the Ser- 
geant. ‘If you wishit, he shall die before we getan 
hundred yards out of sight of the troop.” 

«No, no, that must not be, I rely upon your fidelity, 





| and will amply reward you, if you rid me of my great- 
/estenemy. Away, sir, the troop must commence the 
| pursuit without further delay.” 

| The three men, who had been sent in search of the 
ford, found it about the distance they expected. Af- 
ter provingits depth and safety, they dismounted for 
the purpose of washing. All three were sitting on 





while he escaped, being slightly grazed by the others 


| the bank, thoughtless of danger, and jesting upon the 
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circumstances of the murder they had just committed | 
on Mrs. Hightower. A loud laugh answered the sally | 
of one of them, which was changed into a yell of ago- 
ny, as two ofthem fell forward into the river, mor- 
tally wounded by rifle bullets. Before the third, (as- 
tounded as he was at the suddenness of his comrades’ 





fate,) could recover himself, two men rushed forward 
from the thicket, evidently with the purpose of attack- 
ing him. 

‘‘Mercy—mercy!”’ cried the terrified Tory, forget- 
ting he held his rifle in his hand—‘*Mercy! O don’t 
kill me!” 

It was Hightower and his son. 

‘*Coward!”’ cried the elder Hightower, brandish- 
ing a tomahawk—‘‘Such mercy as you give you shall 
receive.” 

The poor wretch’s sufferings were but momentary 
and the dark waters bore another lifeless corpse upon 
its bosom. 

Cunningham and his troop soon after reached the 
ford, having become impatient at the delay of their 
advanced scout. The signs of violence were too ap- 
parent to leave any doubt of their fate. Blood, in pro- 
fusion covered the bank; but no traces remained of 
the destroyers, except the marks of death, which could 
not be mistaken. 


‘“Vengeance!” cried Cunningham, spurring for- 
ward his horse—‘*Give me blood or I choke. For- 
ward soldiers! Revenge yourselves upon the gang 
we follow. None shall escape though they offered a 
kingdom for ransom.” 


The pursuit was continued with unabated speed, 
amidst the most direful threatenings of revenge. Equal- 
ly alert were the party pursued. They rode for life to 
escape a foe, whom extermination alone would satisfy. 
Sergeant Knotwell had marched his prisoner toward 
Castle Cunningham, with all speed, carefully avoid- 
ing that part of the road where rescue might be at- 
tempted, or information given, should any of the Col- 
onel’s friends hear of his capture, and attempt to save 
him from the Tory escort. They had not, however, 
succeeded in eluding notice, so successfully as they 
hoped. Hightower, and his son, when they fled from 
the massacre of the three Tories, on the bank of the ri- 
ver, happened to take a direction that threw them on 
the trail of sergeant Knotwell and his men. Hightow- 
er easily comprehended the scene from a covert; he 
had witnessed the capture of Cleveland and the mur- 
der of his wife. Bold, daring and desperate, he would 
willingly have sold his life for revenge, and had the 
prospect promised it, would have rushed upon the Tory 
and English troop, and fallen to avenge her. But he 
thought it beneath him to throw away his life. His 
glass enabled him to watch the three men, and judge 
of their intention. This was an opportunity not to be 
missed by the maddened Hightower, and he lay inam- 
bush for them. The result is already known. He 
now determined to follow on the trail of the Tory es- 
cort, hoping some opportunity would offer to free 
Cleveland, or that he might be enabled to gain suffici- 


to ensure success. Hightower had watched the ser- 
geant to his place of encampment, and now went in 
search of the assistance he needed. In this attempt 
he was not successful,—the Whig houses to which he 
went being entirely without their male inhabitants, 
owing to the general panic that prevailed, from the re- 
port which spread rapidly that the ‘bloody scout’ were 
scouringthe country. It was near day-light the follow- 
ing morning, when Hightower, awakening his son, 
reminded him, it was time to be on the watch, and 
again seek the Tory encampment. 

A sudden rush of horses’ feet was heard, and the 
house was instantly surrounded. 

*<°Tis Sergeant Knotwell and his men,” said the 
younger Hightower, ‘what shall we do father?” 

**Sell our lives to the best advantage, boy,” replied 
the senior. ‘I wonder what ill wind blew the Tory 
devils in this direction? But come what must, my 
boy, we will die like men. Remember your murder- 
ed mother, and let us avenge her.” 

The young man had gained the window, and was 
closely scrutenizing those whom he could distinguish, 
by the uncertain gleams of daylight. The elder was 
examining their rifles and pistols, and disposing their 
arms to the best advantage, for a desperate defence. 

**I don’t think father,”’ said the son, ‘that this is 
Sergeant Knotwell’s company. Perhaps, they are 
Whigs, so don’t be in too great a hurry about firing.’” 

‘‘Well, listen, we’ll soon ascertain.”’ 

A loud rap was heard against the door. 

‘‘Who is there?” cried the mistress. 

«‘A friend. Arise I would speak with you.”’ 

‘Friends are too scarce, to take any man’s word for 
his character. Iam a lone woman, and cannot open my 
door to those I don’t know.” 

“Ifyou are as [think, Bob McDowell’s wife, you 
need not fear us.” 

«Tam she. Who are you?” 

«<Weare friends to the same cause he espouses.” 

«‘My husband is not at home. If your business is 
with him, you had better depart.” 

««Why thou most suspicious woman. We need in- 
formation, which you most probably can give us. Get 
up, here is day-light enough for you to see my face, 
and you know it well enough not to doubt it.” 

The lady had privately applied her eye toa knot-hole 
during this part of the dialogue, and did discover the 
face of a Whig she knew,—the brother of Colonel 
Cleveland. The door was immediately thrown open. 

‘‘You’re right welcome Captain Cleveland,” she 
said, **what information do you seek ?” 

‘«<We are on the trail of the bloody scout.” 

«Ah! say you so—then I have those in the house, 
who can tell ye all about it.” 

Hightower and his son, had heard all the conversa- 
tion and now came boldly forward; and gave a de- 
tailed account ofall the transactions which we have 
previously stated, from the time of Henry Wood’s 
troop passing the house until that moment. 

Colonel Cleveland had sent orders for his command 








ent assistance to charge them boldly, with men enough | 





to take the field, and meet him ata given point, an- 
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ticipating the necessity of fleeing before the power of | 
Cunningham, and hoping by this means to get the | 
whole troop in his power. Owing to a variety of causes || 
this order could not be obeyed in time, and Captain | 
Robert Cleveland, at the head of ten men, set off to 
inform his brother of the fact, and to give him such 
assistance as he could, with the’smal] force he could 


raise, in time to meet the Colonel’s wishes. 


The intentions of the Whig Colonel had been dis- 
covered by the Royalists, and means taken to prevent 
the success of the anticipated foray. Owing to this 
cause, Captain Cleveland found considerable difficulty 
in evading the bands of English and Tories, who had 
made such disposition of their forces, that they would 
have been enabled to keep Cleveland’s whole com- 
mand in check. It was useless to think of carrying 
anything like a large body of men to the assistance of 
Harry Wood’s troop, provided they necded assistance; 
of which fact captain Cleveland was not advised, at the 


time he started to join them. By accident he met Jack | 


Colvin, and the wounded men on their return and from 
them, first learned the particulars of Captain Wood’s 
rescne, and the exact direction in which the Whig 
troop would retreat, if nothing interfered to turn them 
off their course. Captain Cleveland found, from the 
accounts he received, that it would be difficult to get 
ahead of Cunningham, and concluded to follow in the 
rear, arid watch his opportunity, to benefit his friends, 
or the cause in which all true Whigs were engaged. 
That his brother was a prisoner, he now learned from 
the Hightowers, and resolved on rescuing him. The 
attempt was not considered a dangerous one, as they 
would have a superiority of numbers; and, during the 
whole revolutionary war, there is no instance recor- 
ded of the Whigs being beaten, when the numbers 
were even equal. Nodoubt, therefore, was felt of the 
success of the expedition, and every man was impa- 
tient to undertake it. Hightower and his son, acted 
as their guides, and led them directly to the spot where 
the Tories had taken up theirencampment. The first 
dawn of day, had put the Tory camp in motion, but 
they did not march immediately. Sergeant Knotwell 
hada whim in his head, which he would gratify. 
Colonel Cleveland was ordered, and had promised, 
to give certificates to the whole of the bloody scout; 
and the Sergeant saw no impropriety in making Cleve- 
land give him a certificate for himself, and the men 
who were with him, before arriving at the castle. 


“‘Possibly,” the Sergeant said, “it might benefit 
them, before they reached the fort; if not, it would do 
no harm to have the certificates ready—so the Colonel 
might as well do the business then, as at another 
time.” 

The Colonel objected, ‘‘there were no facilities for 
writing.” 

The Sergeant produced the necessary implements, 


and ordered him to proceed, under pain of instant 
death. 





**Old Roundabout” yielded with rather a bad grace 


pleased and he wouldsignit. The sergeant who was 
a good pensman wrote— 

«This is to certify that I am acquainted with the 
bearer of this certificate, Thomas Knotwell, and know 
him to be a true Whig and a firm friend to the country.” 


‘‘ Now for your signature, Colonel.” 

‘*Yes—you write a pretty hand, Mr. Thomas Knot- 
well.” 

‘<Do I—well, let me see how you can write.” 

‘*This pen is not a good one.”’ 

‘Write, if you please, you talk too much.” 

Cleveland made a B,and then stopped—then an E, 
thenan N. The process seemed a tedious one. 

«Your area pretty fellow for a Colonel;” said Knot- 
well, ‘‘that hand would disgrace a Corporal.” 

‘**To be sure, Sergeant, I dont write as well as youy 
I am not in much practice.” 

‘Well, well, go on—you’ll finish some time.” 

Cleveland went on. 

«There it is fair and plain,—B-e-n,—Ben, C-l-e-v-¢, 
Cleve, l-a-n-d, land—Ben Cleveland.” 

«Yes there it is, sure enough,”’ said the Sergeant, 
spelling it over in a sarcastic tone. ‘Ben Cleveland, 
as plain as the nose on your face.” 

At this momenta burst of fire-arms was heard, and 
five of the Tory troop fell to the ground. Cleveland 
looked up in astonishment; the first object that met 


| his eye was his brother, rushing towards him, tollow- 


ed byhis men. No other man, perhaps, than Cleve- 
land, would have felt his risibility excited by such a 
scene. He sank from the log on which he was sitting, 
with a loud laugh of triumph! 

‘Hurrah brother Bob!” he’cried, **well done Bobby 
Cleveland! Give it to them brother—pepper the Te- 
ries, ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

A single moment revealed to the Tories their dan 
ger, and springing upon their horses, which were 
ready saddled, they fled from the tate which had met 
their comrades. One more fell by Hightower’s rifle, 
he having reserved his fire. Sergeant Knotwell and 
two of his men were all that escaped, though, all 
three were wounded. Captain Cleveland’s party 
were on foot, having left their horses some distance 
behind, forthe purpose of stealing near enough to the 
Tories, to make their shot tell, before the “Tory took 
the alarm. 

‘Let them go,” said the Colonel, shaking himself 
like a Newfoundland mastiff: ‘Tom Knotwelb has 
left his certificate in his hurry; but the fellow shall 
hang yet, for his impudence.”” 

It was judged most prudent not to pursue; and un- 
der all the circumstances, the safest, to quit the trail 
of Cunningham’s troop, and return to the North State, 
where a large force could be embodied, and they act 
with better prospects of success. 

‘Harry Wood must shift for himself for a while,” 
said the Colonel, ‘‘the boy will escape the Tory I doubt 
not.” 

The rescuing party accompanied by Hightower and 
his son, were soon on their march towards the Yadkin, 
where they all safely arrived. 

[ To be concluded in our next.) 





and bade the sergeant draw such a certificate as he | 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
THE CHIEF OF THE WHITE FEATHER: 
A TALE oF FLORIDA. 


Ir was on a calm summer's evening in the month of 
June, 1824, that a youth might have been seen lying 
at full length upon the bank of the Coosa river, seem- 
ingly occupied by no pleasant thoughts. His person 
was rather tall, and moulded with the utmost symme- 
try; his complexion a dark brown, though retaining 
enough of the copper color, to mark his Indian descent, 
for he was one of those half breeds who are so quiet- 
ly destroying the aboriginal race of American Indians. 
His long black hair, unlike that most of his race, was 
ofasilky fineness,and floated in ‘luxurious masses down 
his shoulders. His dress was.simple, consisting of a 
hunting shirt leggins, and moccasins, made of deer- 
skin, while a white turban, set jauntily upon his head, 
completed his attire. He wore no ornament, save 
a medal of silver, which dangled loosely round his 
neck. His countenance. was strictly aquiline, his 
mouth was ‘small, ‘and when his lips parted, there 
might be seen teeth, equally sized, and of an ivory 
whiteness. But the strongest marked feature about 
him was his wild, restless eye, which during his mu- 
sings would sparkle with a brilliancy that was beauti- 
ful, yet startling to behold. 


After some time he gave vent to his thoughts. 

“Never;” said he, starting from his recumbent position. 
“No, I will no longer stay, to be the foot ball of men, 
whose spirits are subdued by the accursed fire-water 
of the whites, and who, in their drunken révels, call 
me bastard, and deny me the privileges of the lowest 
warrior, at a council, a dance or a ball play. True it 
is, 1am not of pure descent, but that is my misfortune, 
not my fault. Why wasI torn from my father? , Why 
was I not allowed to stay with him who would pro- 
tect me? My mother—Oh! my mother!” and here 
the big tears coursed thick and fast down his manly 
cheeks, “*the Great Spirit has taken you in kindness, 
nor allowed you to witness the insult heaped upon your 
orphan boy. Oh, Manito, thou who rulest the Heav- 
ens, and directest the actions of men, for good or evil, 
direct me now:—and here I swear, that should the 
changes‘of life e’er bring me in contact with the ac- 
cursed destroyets of our race, with this good arm F will 
avenge the avrongs of my brethren. Hear me swear!” 
A loud peal of thunder here broke above his head, and 
the forked lightning shivered into a thousand pieces 
anoble pine that stood near, but he only smiled, and 
suid, ‘*Manito has heard and approves my oath. 
Now,” continued he, ‘‘one look at my mother’s grave, 
and then farewell to my tribe forever.” 

“T will plunge into the recesses of Florida;—surely 

there, among the red men, are those whose desire of re- 
Venge is not wasted away,’ by this ecirsed instrument 


of destruction, more fatal by far than. the rifle or hat-’| 


chet.” 

Pulling his belt ¢loser veinil his ‘waist, and seiz- 
ing ‘his rifle, with hasty —* he approached the 
64 


| village. Carefully avoiding the wigwams and proceed- 
_ ing round the outside of them, he came to a small en- 
closure, which ,was a number of rude boards, placed 
by some relation, to. mark the spot were rested the 
ashes ofa loved one. In the far corner of the enclo- 
sure was one, which showed that more than ordinary 
care had been. bestowed upon its production. The 
grave was newly fenced round with small pine rails, 
and the board, painted white, showed in black letters 
the name of Nar-a-mat-tah, aged 36 years. Not a 
weed was to be seen in the enclosure, but the tall 
grass waved majestically over the grave, while at the 


the youth prostrated himself in all the abandonment of 
grief, and for some moments were heard his stifled 
sobs and groans, which plainly showed his. heartfelt 
misery. 


‘*Who now,” said he, **will tend your grave—Oh! 
my mother?—who will root out the noxious weeds 
from your resting place, and water the rose your or- 
phan’s affection has placed at your head?” After a 


for utterance, he slowly raised from the grave, and ta- 
king a fond, farewell look, turned away with these 
simple w rords—Farewell and forever! Iwill avenge 
your wrongs !’’ 


Retracing his steps to the village he cautiously en- 
tered one-of the hits and taking a wallet from a peg in 
the wall, he filled it with dried venison, and parched 
corn; and slung it round his neck. (Then replenish- 


corner beneath some skins of bear and deer, he turned 
and left the hut. 


- As‘he was leaving the hut he encountered some .of 
his brethren, who were returning from-town, whither 
fhey had been to sell skins and venison. They were 
all inebriated, and seeing him they set up a loud whoop 
and sprang toward him. He endeavored to avoid their 
notice, but finding that impossible, he turned and 
faced them. They danced around him,and in an in- 
sulting manner held up'their bottles, and calling him 
bastard and white livered, bade him drink with them. 
With a calm and friendly voice he told them to leave, 
and not provoke him, for more than one’already knew 
what his temper was. But disregarding his words they 
pressed round him, and one more daring than the rest, 
with an insulting expression towards his mother, laid 
his hand upon him. With a sudden start he threw the 


lay for some moments stunned and motionless. The 
fall had in some meastré sobered him, and when he 
cathe to his senses, quicker than thought, he sprang 
‘to.his féet, and drawing his knife, threw himself upon 
the youth, who had barely time to drop his rifle, when 
he found himself in. the -_ of his baeny oppo- 
nent. 


was prepared,—with one.hand, he clutched his an- 
tagonist’s throat,and held him off, while with the oth- 
er, he endeavored to disarm him. Disregarding the 








wounds he wags momentarily receiving, his motive 


head bloomed.a single white rose.- Upon this grave * 


pause, during which his sobs broke forth toe strong 


ing his powder flask, and taking his hatchet from a 


drunken savage to the ground with such force, that he’ 


But his quick eye had detected the design; and he 
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seemed to be to conquer without harminghim. Find- | vings of hungér, bent upon him a look of inquiry, 


ing this impossible, and seeing but one way to save his || | which seemed to relapse into tenderness. 
had finished his meal, she inquired, ‘‘of what nation 


own life, he endeavored to wound so as to disable his || 


But ashis knife pierced the side of the | are you?” **A Creek,’ was the reply. 


After he 


ssAh! has 


savage, his foot slipped and falling forward, the knife || 1} _ the news of our grand trial reached you also? and have 
entered to the haft, and the drunken sot fell dead at his | || you come so far to match yourself against the bravest 
feet. The other Indians (who had till this moment | and best of the red men of Florida?” ‘I do not un- 


stood passive, satisfied that their revenge would be | derstand your meaning,” said the youth. 


**Does not 


gratified by the death of the youth, whose opponent |, || my brother know that to-morrow there is to be a trial 
was one of the most muscular and gravest of the tribe,) || of skill, and my hand the prize to be given the victor?” 
when they witnessed his fall, with a shriek of rage, | **Manito, I thank thee,” said the youth, with a look of 
sprang toward the youth, who hastily seized his rifle, || | joy—‘‘and does the White Swan, think one so poor 
and, with a whoop of defiance, bounded away with an ] and lowly as I can enter?” ‘It is open to all,” said 


agility that baffled the efforts of his drunken pursuers. || 
After a short run, he relapsed into a walk and gave | 
himself up to reflection. ‘*I was wrong,” said he, ‘‘to | 
become a destroyer of my own race,—but Manito will || 
forgive the unintentional deed. I could have borne || 
their taunts upon myself, but the desecration of my || 
mother’s memory, and a blow—Never! There is 
too much of the red warrior’s blood flowing in my | 
veins for that.’” With this assurance, he pursued his 
way slowly along in a southern direction; once, and 
once only, did he pause and look back, from the brow 
of ahill nearthe village, and as his eye rested upon 
the far corner of that lone burial place, a deep and 
bitter sigh came from the depths of his heart, and 
again he proceeded on his lonely way. 

We will now transport our reader to a beautiful spot 
on the border of the With-la-coo-chee. It was a calm 
moonlight night, and naught was heard save the song 
of the Whipporwill and’ the ominous hooting of the 
Night-owl. Upon the bank sits one who might be 
deemed the goddess of the scene. Beautiful asa fairy, 
with a form of which Venus might have been proud, 
was the only daughter of the aged Chief of the then 
small tribe of the Seminoles,—Cha-ra-tah or the gen- 
tle fawn. She was ripening into womanhood, and a 
more beautiful being ne’erstruck mortaleye. As she 
sat musing upon the pleasures of the coming morrow, 
when there was to bea grand trial of skill in the Indian 








the maid ; **my father will surely let you ¢ry your 
skill.” Forsuch a prige, thought the youth to die in 
the attempt would be bliss. «Will my brother try for 
the hand of Cha-ra-tah?” asked the maiden. ‘Yes, 
though the trial should lead to'death,” was the reply. 
‘It is well, Manito, prosper you,’’ ejaculated the 


| maiden, and pointing to some skins whereon he was 


to lie, she left him to repose. As she slowly moved 


| to her own dwelling, she murmured to herself, ‘*He is 


come! the one I have seen in‘my dreams. He is come! 
The Great Spirit has guided him here to make his 
daughterhappy. He will succeed, and to-morrow’s 
moon shall see me his bride.” She then retired to 


| her rude couch. The form of the youth hovered near 


her, and her sleep was calm and peaceful. 

At dawn ofday Cha-ra-tah arose, and rousing the 
youth from his heavy slumbers, she led the way to her 
father’s hut, and on entering, said, ‘‘Here isa young 
watrior from the Creeks, who would fain contend for 
the hand of Cha-ra-tah—my father will let him?’ and 
advancing to the old man, with a look of such sweet- 
ness that he could deny her nothing, she put her arm 
about his neck and fondly kissed his cheek. 

‘‘Come near me young warrior,” said the aged 
chief. ‘*How many summers have passed over your 
head?” ‘Scarce sixteen,” was the reply. ‘And 
your father?” ‘Alas! he is one of that accursed race, 








games, of which her hand was the prize to be awarded, 
a footfall was heard ; she sprung to her feet, and with 
flashing eye confronted the intruder. ‘*Who is it,” 
said the maiden in a haughty tone, ‘‘that dares follow 
the daughter of Ko-me-tah, and pry into her thoughts ?”’ 
‘‘Forgive me maiden,” in a low sweet tone, said the 
new comer; ‘‘I am astranger, hungry and wearied— 
long, long, has been my journey, and of asurety I 
knew not that you were here.” At the sound of the 
voice, she dropped from her commanding position, 
and at the mention of hunger, all the woman rose in 
her soul. ‘Come hither, poor wanderer,” said she,— 
‘*be you whom you may, this is no time for questions. 
I will give you food and a resting place.” With these 
words she led the way, and the youth followed her for 
a short space through the grove. They then emerged 
into an open place where the village was situated. 
Not a light was to be seen, save now and then, a gleam 
from a drowsy watch-fire. They crossed the square 


who would drive us from our hunting grownds and 
the graves of our ancestors. He deceived my mother; 
then basely lefther. Some three moons since, she 
drooped and died. My tribe have nearly been destroy- 
ed by the fire-water of the white man, and the brand 
of base born has long been set upon me. I bore it pa- 
tiently while my mother lived, for her sake, but when 
she died, I had no tie to bind meto them. J swore to 
avenge her wrongs, and sought for Red Men, whose 
desire for liberty and revenge, had not been washed 
away by the liquid poison of the White Robber.” 
Tears rolled from the eyes of Ko-me-tah: and his 
daughter during his recital, and when he had finished 
the old man spoke. ‘*Here be thy home, poor orphan; 
| thou art now my son. Thou shalt enter our games, 


and if successful the hand of Cha-ra-tah is thine.” The 
countenance of the youth lighted up with a glow o% 
satisfaction, and he mentally promised himself the 
possession of the Flowerof the Forest. And Cha-ra- 
tah too, what were her feelings? a mixture of hope 























and entered a hut, where with her own hands, she set 
before him food and drink, and as he satisfied the cra- 


and fear. 


Hope, that he whom she loved might 
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prove successful, and fear that, the superior strength || 


of some of his antagonists might overpower him. She | 


had imbibed all the superstitious ideas of the aborigi- | | 


nees, and often in her dreams, had seen the shadowy 
form of the youth, and from the first moment she saw, 
loved him. 


and wept. 
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longed that the spectators began to fear some acci- 
dent had happened tothem. The heart of Cha-ra-tah 
sunk -vithin her. She buried her face in her hands 
A shout of joy recalled her senses, and 


| looking up, she saw her lover and Oh-mat-lah had 


|| risen nearly side by side, far ahead of all the others, 


There was one among the young warriors of the || and each was straining every nerve for victory. Now 


village, whose prowess and daring had long been cele- | 
brated among his own and the neighboring tribes, and 
his many victories had gained him the name of Ob- | 
mat-lah—or the Invincible. It was also known that 
he dearly loved the Gentle Fawn, and although many | 
young warriors entered, it was more for the sake of the | 
sport, than the hope of carrying away the prize from | 
him. Oh-mat-lah was a large muscular young man, | 


somewhat older than our youth, but unlike him, he } vengeance. 





one, then the other, would shoot by—the opposite shore 


| Was nearly gained and still Oh-mat-lah was foremost; 


when, with an effort almost miraculous, the youth 
shot by him and landed first on the opposite bank. A 
shout that echoedand rang again and again through 
the woods, proclaimed his success, and Cha-ra-tah 
leaning her head upon her father’s shoulders, wept 
for joy. But the heart of Oh-mat-lah was big with 
To be beaten in her sight, and by a 


had never been tainted with an association with the | | stranger, anda boy too, was too much, and. when he 


whites. The purest of the royal Indian blood flowed | 
in his veins, and being from youth inured to the woods, 
had acquired a sfrength and agility which none but 
those accustomed to it can ever attain. 
faultless, but his countenance bore a morose and | | 
haughty look, which was not relieved by his wild, | 
restless eye. A deep scar, extending from his left | 
eye tohis chin, which he had 1eceived in some en- 
counter with the foe, added to the chilly sullenness 
ofhis appearance. He had long and deeply loved 
the Fawn; buta spirit so gentle -could have no satis- 
faction at the prospect of a union with one whose tem- 
perament was so totally different from her own. Oh- 
mat-lah knew the maiden loved him not, and it was 
with savage joy that he heard the maiden’s hand was 
to be the prize; for he judged surely there was no one 
who could successfully contend with him. ‘ Yes,” 
said he, ‘‘this haughty beauty, who has so often re- 
pulsed my ome, shall at last be mine, whether she 
will or no,”—and with this assurance, he had lain his 
head upon his rude couch the night before, and dream- 
ed of future happiness. 


‘With the rise of the sun began the assemblage of 
old and young, and never was seen a merrier gathering | 
than that day presented themselves at the village of 
Ko-me-tah. ; 

At length one of those rude horns, made from the | 
Conch, summoned the contending parties ta the bank 
of the river, where first of all there was to be a swim- 
ming match. One by one the warriors took their place 
upon the bank, each one resolving to do his best, and 
more than one prayer ascended to the Great Spirit for 
assistance in this contest for the Fairest of the Fair. 

At length, Ko-me-tah appeared leading his daughter 
to witness the sport. All eyes were turned towards 
the stranger who accompanied them. His appearance 
at once bespoke for hima welcome. Oh-mat-lah saw 
him, and fear instantly sprang up in his heart. The 
youth proudly took his place at the foot of the line, and 
with one look at Cha-ra-tah, nerved himself for the 
contest. The Conch again sounded, and with a plunge 
as if of one vast body, the whole line disappeared be- 
neath the waters. One by one they reappeared. Al] 
but Oh-mat-lah, and our hero, whose stay was so pro- 








‘| his frail antagonist upon the spot. 


' him, and he contented himself with saying, ‘This is 
His form was || 





|} of the multitude. 


| rose upon the bank, he was almost tempted to throttle 
But his spirit failed 


but one trial, I shall prove victor in the rest, and then 
for Cha-ra-tah and revenge !”” 

The parties recrossed the river in canoes, and joy- 
ous and hearty was the reception which awaited the 


| Victor, for young and old envied Oh-mat-lah, and re- 


joiced to see hin beaten. The youth had eyes and 
ears for but one, andasmile from Cha-ra-tah did more 
to nerve his heart, than all the noisy congratulations 
of therest. The next trial was shooting the arrow. 

The target was placed at the distance of 100 yards, 
and each silently took his place. They were to shoot 
three arrows. Those nearest the centre being vic- 
torious. Shot after shot was made, but none had plant- 
ed more than one arrow within the inner ring. Oh- 
mat-lah’s turn arrived, and proudly stepping into the 
ring he quickly drew his arrow from the quiver, and 
fixing it to the bowstring, he prepared to shoot. 

A casual observer, would have pronounced his de- 
meanor as cool as if nothing wasat stake. But a clo- 
ser examination would have discovered a restless wan- 
dering of the eye, and a nervous trembling of the limbs 
unknown to the warrior before. It might have been 
fear or it might have been hate, time will show. Slow- 
ly raising his bow to the height; his eye ran quickly 
along the arrow, and a sharp twang announced its flight. 
It was seen transfixed trembling within the inner ring 
about a finger’s breadth from the centre. ‘His second 
was placed between his first, and the centre, and his 
third also in the ring, all three might have been cover- 
ed with ahand. He slowly turned toward his oppo- 
opponent, with asardonic smile, which secmed to im- 
ply Iam here conqueror at least. Not a muscle of the 
youth’s features was discomposed, but with a stately 
step he took his place and fixed his arrow. His eye 
then strayed to where the chief and his daughter sat. 
One look was sufficient, for he knew his own skill. 
Raising the bow to hjs eye, he took sight, and the ar- 
row was quivering in the centre spot. A loud shout 
proclaimed the interest the crowd took in the young 
stranger. A second arrow split the first from feel to 
point. Another and a louder shout proclaimed the joy 
His third and last struck searce 
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halfa fingers breadth from the others, and again the 
welkin rung with shouts of the children of the Forest. 
Oh-mat-lah alone stood trembling with rage. At first 
he thought to fly the detested place forever; but should 
he, the pride of his tribe, allow himself beaten, and by 
a boy, before the contest was but half finished? No. 

‘¢ At least,” said he ‘‘I am the strongest and can out 
run, or in the wrestling despatch him.” But his star was 
atits zenith, and the Great Spirit had sent a .champion 
to save Cha-ra-tah from a life of sorrow. Such was 
the joy of the spectators that it was with difficulty the 
youth could extricate himself from the crowd who 
closed round him, each anxious to grasp the hand of 
the strange victor. The conch now sounded for the 
running match. The ground prepared for the match 
was ofan oval shape, marked by blazing the trees. 
The youth seized his chance and ran slowly round the 
course to ascertain the advantage of the ground. The 
distance to be run was twice round the course. There 
were but four of all the warriors who started, these 
were Oh-mat-lah, Ob-li-go-so, Chi-o-gee and our 
hero. 

The signal was given by Cha-ta-lah, and they 
bounded off like arrows from the bow. Oh-mat-lah 
took the lead, followed closely by the other two, our 
hero bringing up the rear. The first time round had 
almost been accomplished, and as yet our hero had not 
neared the rest. As they passed ‘the place where sat 
the chief and his daughter, a smile of malicious joy 
overspread the countenance of Oh-mat-lah as he looked 
over his shoulder and saw the distance the youth was 
behind. But his joy was short lived; a look of despair 
from Cha-ra-tah seemed to rouse our hero, and with a 
beund like the stricken deer, he passed the two hind- 
ermost, and ranged up with Oh-mat-lah. Now came 
the tug of war. Now one, now the other shot ahead, 
three-fourths of the course was passed yet neither had 
the advantage ;—now less than twenty yards were to be 
run, and every nerve wasstrained, and as they passed 
the stand the noble form of our youth was seen a clear 
yard ahead of hisopponent. The ground shook with 
the acclamation of the crowd, and the victor of three 
trials again appeared to receive a smile from Cha-ra- 
tah. Now indeed wasthe chance of Oh-mat-lah al- 
most gone; his spirit was nearly subdued; and the de- 
sire of revenge almost overpowered the wish for the 
hand of Cha-ra-tah. He entered, it is true, upon the 
wrestling match, but it was only with the hope that 
by some lucky chance he might take the life of the 
youth, and thus being second in all, he might yet 
claim the prize. Revenge was the motive that actu- 


ated him. 


After a pause, to allow the combatants to rest and 
regain their wind, the signal was given for the wrest- 
lers. By the Indian rule, any hold is allowed, save 
the;throat and hair, so that no undue advantage is giv- 
en to the large over the small man. Twelve warri- 
ors appeared for the mateh. The sport went on with 
varied interest, till but Ob-li-go-so, Oh-mat-lah and 
our hero were left. Ob-li-go-so threw his gage, and 
Oh-mat-lah, with Indian cunning, pretended to lace 











| his moccason, so that our youth was obliged to take 
the gage. This he did to save his own wind, as who- 
ever was the victor was obliged to wrestle with him. 
The youth stept blithly into the ring, and buta few 
seconds elapsed when the gigantic Ob-li-go-so meas- 
ured his length on the ground. A shade might have 
been seen to cross the brow of Oh-mat-lah, but he 
sprung quickly into the ring and confronted the youth. 
ful victor. A short but severe struggle ensued, when 
Oh-mat-lah seized him with a grip of iron by the 
throat, and for a moment the life ofthe youth seemed 
in jeopardy. A groan of horror broke from the crowd, 
and more than one young warrior leaped the palings 
torescue him, for all perceived the base purpose of 
Oh-mat-lah. But with the strength of despair, the 
youth tore himself from his grasp; the blood streaming 
down his lacerated neck, and with a mighty effort, 
threw him to the ground with such force, that he lay 
stunned, and placing his foot upon his neck, turned to 
the crowd with alook, which seemed to say, **what 
is your will?” **Kill—kill the coward!” burst sim- 
ultaneously from every lip. But gently taking his 
foot from his prostrate foe, who had now recovered; 
he raised him, and led him passive to where the Chief 
sat, and without a word released him, and retired. 


‘‘Begone, coward,”” were the words of Ko-me-tah, 
whose eyes sparkled as of old, when he spoke, ‘‘never 
more show your face in my tribe. I disown you—and 
may the Great Spirit'deal more mercifully with you, 
than you would have done, with yon stranger youth.” 
Without a look or a word, Oh-mat-lah shrunk away, 
and left that peaceful village and retired far away 
South among the everglades. Ko-me-tah then turn- 
ing to the youth, said, ‘tyoung stranger, receive the 
reward of your prowess—becomea chief of our tribe, 
and the hand of Cha-ra-tah is thine.” With these 
words he placed a white ostrich plume in the youth’s 
turban, while the plaudits of the assemblage, gave 
proof of their acquiescence, in this act of Ko-me-tah. 
The youth was adopted as their War Chief, and in 
after years when war broke out between the Whites 


and his tribe, how well he kept his oath, till bya 


stratagem he was entrapped, the world will bear wit- 
ness, for who has not heard of “1 
OSCEOLA, 
THE CHIEF OF THE WHITE FEATHER? 


J. T. D. 
Fort Mellon, Sept. 16, 1841. 


LOVE (IMPROMPTU.) 


BY J. L. L. 


A glorious thought—a heavenly fire, 
A single star upon the even’, 
A string from out a seraph’s lyre, 
That’s touched on earth, and throbs in Heaven; 
Oh! what a nameless thing is Love, 
Its sorrowing here, its joy above. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS BEFORE THE TIME OF 
ROBERT RAIKES. 


Rosertr RAIkeEsS was not the /irst to establish a | 
Sunday School. The leading features of that institu- || 
tion, had been developed in various places, years be- | 
fore the Gloucester Editor proposed in his paper, the | | 
adaptation of the plan to the moral wants of the poor | | 
children of England. It is interesting to go back be- | 
yond his day, and search out the isolated individuals 
here and there, who had conceived and executed the 


' design, and whose efforts, were the grey streaks in the | 


eastern horizon, heralding a rising sun. The earli- | 
est instance I have found, (though I confess my re- 
search has been more casual, than careful,) approach- | 
ing to our Sabbath School ‘System, occurs in the his- | 
tory of our own State, under the labours of one of the | 
primitive Methodists. Among those who accompani- | 
ed General Oglethorpe on his second voyage to Geor- | 
gia, were Rev. Messrs. John and Charles Wesley; || 
Benjamin Ingham, and Mr. Charles Delamotte. They | 
came as Missionaries to Georgia, for the double pur- | 
pose of advancing the spiritual interests of the colony, 





and the conversion of the Indians. Mr. Delamotte |) 
was not a clergyman, but had received a good educa- || 


| 
| 
1} 
| 
| 


|| ship in which Whitfield came, Delamotte returned, 
i and such was the esteem of the inhabitants for his per- 
| Son and services, that they accompanied him in a bo- 
| dy to the water side, to bid him adieu, and speed him 
|| with their heartfelt wishes. 

Thus more than one hundred years ago, the newly 


|| settled town of Savannah, then hardly known to the 


|| test of the colonies, or the world, was blessed with a 
good Sunday School, and a faithful Sunday School 
teacher. The labors thus begun, were continued by 
his successor, with signal benefit to the youth of the 
Colony. 

The next instance which has come to my knowl- 
edge, prior to the time of Raikes, is the Sabbath 
School established about the year 1760, in the little 


' 
|| hamlet of Walbach, in the Ban de la Roche, among 





the mountains bordering on the German States, in the 


'| North East part of France. This Sunday School, es- 


| | tablished at first for the benefit of adults, soon embrac- 
| ed, in its instruction, children and yonth; and origina- 
| ted in the benevolent exertions of the Rev. Mr. Stou- 
ber,a Lutheran Clergyman. Struck with the forlorn 
| condition of the inhabitants of Steinthal, as the region 
| was called, he devoted himself to their moral and in- 
| tellectual improvement, and aimed to elevate their 
entire condition. He was admirably succeeding in 
his plans, when in 1760, he was called to Strasbourg, 





tion; and, in connection with John Wesley, estab- | having first inducted Oberlin into the Cunacy of the 


lished a school of thirty or forty children at Savannah; 


Ban dela Roche. Oberlin with enlightened zeal and 


and the following account of their week day, and Sun- | | untiring spirit entered into all his plans—devised oth- 


day instruction, is extracted from a letter of John Wes- | 
ley, sent by Mr. Ingham, on the 26th January, 1737, 


to the associates of Rev. Dr. Bray, in London, who | 


had sent a parochial library to Savannah. ‘‘A young 

gentleman who came with me, teaches between thir- | 
ty and forty children to read, write and cast accounts. 
Before school in the morning, and after school in the 
afternoon, he catechises the lowest class, and endea- | 
yours to fix something of what was said in their un- 

derstandings as well as memories. In the evening || 
he instructs the largerchildren. On Saturday, in the | 


afternoon, I catechise them all. The same Ido on | 
Sunday before the evening service. And in the | 
Church, immediately after the second lesson, a select || 


number of them having repeated the Catechism and | 
been examined in some part of it, I endeavour to ex- 
plain at large, to agpives that part both on them and || 
on the congregation.” 


| 


| 

Another journalist gives this account of the same | | 
school of Mr. Delamotte. ‘Before public worship on | 
the afternoon of the Loru’s Day, he catechised the low- | 
er class, and endeavored to fix some things of what was 
said by the minister in their understandings as well as 
their memories. Inthe morning he instructed the 
larger children.’? This was certainly a prototype of a 
modern Sunday School. 

When John Wesley, owing to the iniquitous perse- | 
cution of Causton, the chief Bailiff, returned to Eng- | 


land, Delamotte remained and, on the arrival of Whit- | 


field in May, 1737, received him at the parsonage 


ers of mgre extensive usefulness, and like a Patriarch, 
| walked amidst his parishioners, the Priest and Father 
of his people. The School, which Stouber establish- 
ed, Oberlin perfected. Every Sunday, the children 
of one of the villages of the district (for his pastoral 
_care extended over several) assembled at the Church, 





| sang hymns which they had practised during the 


| week, and recited lessons from the Bible; after which, 
| Oberlin conversed with them, and gave them instruc- 
_tions in the duties and obligations of religion. It 
| must have been a scene of high moral beauty, to be- 
| hold this little flock, issuing from the humble cottages. 
of Steinthal, winding over hill and dale, by moun- 
tain stream, and mountain crag, with eyes beaming 
gratitude, and hearts beating with pleasure, that the 
| Sabbath had dawned, which would bring them to the 
| house of God, andthe instructions of their **Dear Pa- 
a,” for thus was Oberlin ever called, by his parishi- 
| oners. 

How different this scene from the other portions of 
'France! Its vine clad hills and teeming cities sent 
} | forth in those hallowed hours the shout of mirth and 
| revelry, and the eloud of a nation’s incense rose, not 

| to God, but to the divinity of their lusts. There, how- 





| ever, surrounded by towering mountains, and sterile 


| rocks, and rushing torrents, amidst earth-built cots, 

‘and earthly lowliness—without pomp and with no pa- 
| geantry of worship, these humble peasants assembled 
reverently at the church, listened to the Gospel word, 
sung Jehovah’s praise, offered to him their prayers, 


| and made the very atmosphere of the Steinthal hallow- 
2nd weleomed himto Georgia. Inthe Whittaker, the | 





ed by their Sabbatical devotions. 
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In addition to these two foreign efforts, there was es- 
tablished even in England, aSunday School, fourteen 
years before Robert Raikes gathered one in Gloucester. 
In the year 1769, says the Rev. W. H. Havergal, an 
English clergyman, a Sunday School was commenced 
by Miss Ball, at High Waycombe. She was a lady of 
great piety, and of rather uncommon earnestness in 


‘doing good. - Her custom was to assemble as many as 


thirty or forty children on Sunday Morning ‘to hear 
them read the scriptures and repeat the catechism, 
and the collect preparatory to going to church. A 
place is still pointed out in the remarkably fine church 
of High Wycombe, as having been occupied by the 
Sunday Scholars of Miss Ball. An old servant, who 
when young was my nurse, was one of those schol- 
ars, and still lives in conjunction with sundry in- 
dividuals, to bear testimony to the facts which I have 
stated. Ina Memoirof Miss Hannah Ball, recently 
revised by John Parker Gent., and published by Ma- 
son, 14, City-road, it is further ststed that Miss Ball 
continued this school for many years; and also met the 
children every Monday, to instruct them in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 

In mentioning these instances of Sabbath Schools, 


prior to the operation of Mr. Raike’s plan, I do not de- | 


sire to derogate one iota from the honor due this gen- 
tleman in being the first to introduce them as a sys- 
tem for widely extended and benevolent purposes. 
He did not originate Sunday Schools, but merely adap- 
ted them to the moral and intellectual wants of the 
children of England and their well timed and judicious 
iatroduction, has made him the benefactor of mankind. 

1 have before me a letter of his, dated Nov. 13th. 
1787, in which, among other things, he says: ‘It isin- 
credible with what rapidity this grain of mustard seed 
is extending its branches over the nation. The 3d of 
this month completes four years since I first mention- 
ed the expediency of Sunday Schools in the Glouces- 
ter Journal; and by the best information I am assured, 
that the number of poor children, who were heretofore 
as the wild ass’s colt, but who are now taken into 
‘these seminaries of instruction, amount to 250,000. 
In the town of Manchester alone, the seminaries con- 
tain 5,000. -It would delight you to observe the cheer- 
fulness with which the children attend on the Sun- 
day. A woman told me last Sunday, that her boy in- 
quires of her every night before he goes to bed, 
whether he has done any thing in the day that will fur- 
nish a complaint against him on Sunday. You see, 
sir, to what care and vigilance this may lead. 

Yours, &c. R. RAIKEs.” 

In 1785, the first Sunday School Society was form- 
ed. . The first Sunday Schools in America, after the 
developement of Mr. Raikes’ plan, were formed in 
New-York, in 1816. The year after, one was estab- 
lished in Mason-street School House, in Boston—the 
first in Massachusetts. 

To show the moral and political value of Sabbath 
Schools, let two facts suffice. 

By a late report madé to the English Parliament 
from the Board of Education, it is stated, that of the 














3,000 boys who were educated at Gloucester, the 
residence of Mr. Raikes, only one had been convicted 
of crime. Another committee reported ‘‘that owing 
to the general establishment of Sabbath Schools in 
Wales, in one or two of the counties, the prison doors 
had been thrown open andthe speaker attributed it 
TO EDUCATION, because nearly every individual 
throughout these counties attended the schools.”” How 
‘‘greatly instrumental” then, have these been, asa 
zealous superintendant has remarked, in promoting 
the religion of the Gospel—that religion, which the 
great and good.Robert Hall says, is ‘‘the pillar of so- 
ciety, the safeguard of nations, the parent of social or- - 
der, which alone has power to curb the fury of the 
passions, and secure to every one his rights; to the 
laborious the rewards of their industry; to the nich the 
enjoyment of their wealth; to-nobles the preservation 
of their honors; and to princes the stability of their 
thrones.” W. B. S. 


Written for the Magnolia. 
THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 
Galatians, vy. 22, 23. 


BY MARIA GERTRUDE KYLE. 


WHEN onr first parents fell from their blest state, 
When God himself pronounced the words of fate, 
That sorrow, sin, and death should ever be 
Of mortals the unfailing destiny— : 
Yet still rememb’ring mercy, in his wrath, 
Showing, with love, his righteous anger’s path, 
Looking with pity on the fallen pair, 

Bowed in their depth of woe before him there— 
Promised to them that in some distant time, 
Would come a Saviour to this world of crime; 
And as the words of mercy brightly fell, 
Startling the serpent in his lowest hell, 
Gladd’ning, the angels in their world of bliss, 
Cheering the guilty ’habitants of this— 

In that glad moment, on the new made earth, 
Thou didst, Oh lofty Faith! receive thy birth. 


As the bright morning springs from solemn night, 
Rises thy form on our first parent’s sight— 
Upon thy calm unbending brow they gaze, 
And in thine eyes, whose heaven directed rays 
Brighten the Christian’s thorny path on earth, 
And light his entrance to his second birth; 
And as they look within their erring hearts, 
Unfading Hope, to glorious being starts— 
Thy radiant offspring, ’neath whose sunny smile, 
Stealing the venom from the serpent’s wile, 
With thee, Oh Faith! for their clear beacon star, 
They Eden leave, and seek a home afar. 


When the dark deluge poured its raging flood, 
Faith o’er its waves in lofty triumph stood; 
And by the spell of her inspiring form, 
Upheld the frail Ark in the wat’ry storm; 
When the bright rainbow spanned the atch of Heaven, 
The glorious seal of peace to mortals given, 
On its majestic arch of dazzling light, 
Faith proudly sat, and waved her banner bright. 
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Faith stood by Israel’s leader, in the hour, 

When the free ocean owned his Godlike power, 
And by his slender rod’s all conqu’ring might, 
Drove back its sounding waters thro’ the night— 
Displayed, when morning o’er the green earth rose, 
Thro’ its wild wastes, a pathway from his foes. 


|| So Hope, the beauteous moon of sorrow’s night, 
| Shines brightly forth to turn its gloom to light. 


Essence of Meekness! Charity the mild! 


|| Sister of Mercy! Heaven’s most favoured child! 
|| All tall of gentleness, all free from guile, 


‘Midst the first Christians—those who passed thro’ | Thou livest in the warmth of God’s own smile. 


blood, 
Thro’ wasting fire, and thro’ the raging flood, 
To thine eternal home:—thou wert, Oh! Faith! 
Thou didst support them thro’ the shades of death, 
By the red pyre, unshrinking thou didst stand, 
And point to Heaven with thy irradiant hand, 
Hold in the lion’s den, a crown of light, 
On which the suffering saint his eager sight 
In rapture fixed, then praying soared away, 
To blissful regions of eternal day. 
And now when ’mid unnumbered verdant lands, 
Bright christianity in triumph stands, ' 
Still, still high Faith, exerts her mighty power, 
She cheers the Christian in sin’s trying hour; 
From dark temptation draws its venomed sting, 
And bears to Heaven, on high and soaring wing 
The trembling prayer of lowly penitence, 
And filled with holy balm, comes laden thence. 


Oh! lofty Faith! how firmly shalt thou stand, 
When ruin sweepsalong th’ astonished land, 
And buries *neath the darkness of her wings, 
The peasant’s cot, the palaces of Kings, 

The lowly vales, the mountains towering height, 
And all the records of man’s puny might, 

Oh! lofty Faith how steadfast shalt thou be, 
When the wild waves of the affrighted sea 

Shall, from the vanishing and blazing shore, 

In horror roll, then be themselves no more; 
When those vast plains of ether spread above, 
Where worlds majestic, and unnumbered move, 
Swifter than thought can image, words exp.ess, 
In: order wondrous, nor in beauty less, 

Shall, like a tiny scroll, be rolled away 

Before the might of Judgment’s awful day; 
When the great sun, from whose enlivening light, 
For ages fled, the star-illumined night, 

With the fair moon and burning stars.shall be— 
But that from which they sprung—dark vacancy! 


Celestial Hope! of Faith and Mercy born, 
More cheering art thou than the smile of morn. 
Far brighter than the beam of risen day, 

More beauteous than the evening’s crimson ray. 
Thou light of life! all bright things here below 
Are cabiale faint of thy eternal glow, 

Thy hand resplendent opes through errors cloud, 


When its dark depths our guilty hearts enshroud—- 


A golden vista thro’ which Mercy’s form— 
Bright as the rainbow of the wintry storm— 

Is seen from Heaven descending, in her hands 
Pardon for violating God’s commands. 

Hope sheds a ray of light on all things here, 
She stands with death itself, beside the bier 
Where lies the beautiful, or young, or brave, 
Soon to be nothing in the noisome grave. 
Yes! even gazing on that mournful sight, 
Her eye retains the lustre of its lighit, 

_For her glad smiles as radiant as the West, 
When sinks the sun to his unclouded rest, 
Are golden wings, on which bright fancy flies 
Beyond the arch majestic of the skies, 

To the Almighty’s dwelling place of light, 


Where crowned with gold, arrayed in spotless white, 


She sees the soul, whose cold forsaken clay, 
Cut down in all the vigor of life’s day, 

Lies wasting, hallowed by affection’s tear, 
Which falls so often on our pathway here. 

E’en as the fair moon comes to cheer the earth, 
When sable: darkness has its silent biith. 





|| Oh, Charity! without thee, man is nought, 

| Tho’ with all knowledge his strong mind be fraught, . 
] Tho’ from his lips, those words of wisdom flow 

| Which fall not save when the majestic brow 

|| The glorious light of Godlike prophecy; 

| Tho’ so undimmed his faith that "neath its power— 
|| In the bright glow of its triumphant hour—. 


Bears on its lofty front the energy, 


The ancient mountains totter from their base, 
| And seek in trembling, anew resting place. 
In the dread day of universal doom 


'| When God’s redeemed, uprising from the tomb, 


1] 


| Thro’ the dire scenes of blazing worlds shall rise, 
To their blest home beyond the fading skies; 


Oh, who sMall greet them there? not Faith, nor Hope; 


| 
| 
| For they—(when Heaven’s ethereal portals ope 


lor the redeemed, and to their raptured eyes 
Reveal the glory that beyond them Jies)— 
Are lost in certainty—they form no part 


|| Of Heaven’s pure bliss—they cheer the human heart; 
'| But thouoh Charity! shalt meet their gaze, 


In heavenly beauty’s everlasting blaze, 
Enthroned amid that uncreated light, 

Which never knew nor never shall know, night— 
That light whose fount is God. Oh Charity! 
How blest is thy unfading destiny, 

Below—the brightest joy to mortals given, ~ 
Above—the truest, fullest bliss of Heaven. 


Peace, with unsullied brow and radiant form, 

The beauteous rainbow of wild passion’s storm, 
Whose darkest, deadliest clouds of strife she parts, 
And forms the clearest sunshine of our hearts. 


Patience, with bended head, and look of thought, 
With Faith’s warm essence, so divinely fraught, 
That stands unmoved amid affliction’s sea 
In humble hope, and trusting constancy— 

The mourner’s friend, oh Patience! mild thou art, 
Thou calm’st the throbbings of the suff’ring heast, 
Before the glance of thy enduring eye 

Despair, and dark rebellion quickly fly; 

Upon the soul thou pour’st submission’s balm, 
Which—as the subtile oil has power to calm 

The raging waves—brings to the mourning breast 
A quiet confidence, a soothing rest. 

Thou’rt beautiful, oh Patience !as the light 

Of starry orbs, that cheer the ebon night— 

And as the desert fount, or Alpine rose, 

One beauteous smile o’er desolation throws, 

So, thy fair brow and eye of meekness come, 
Sweet rays of comfort, thro’ affliction’s gloom. 


When, anger dark with clouded brow draws nigh, 
Hurried his step, and fierce his flashing eye, 
Upreared his arm, his voice like thunder wild, 
Then Meekness, fair Religion’s holy child, 

Rises within the Christian’s throbbing breast, 
And smiles the storm of anger into rest. 


Before to Eden blest the Tempter came, 
With heart of envy, and with soul of flame— 
Before amid its shades was seen his form, 
Dark harbinger of sin’s o’erwhelming storm, 
Before his gujleful voice its echoes woke; 
Before the words of doom by him were spoke; 
Ere his dark spirit gloried at the thought, 
That thro’ his means the draught of life was fraught, 
Unto the very dregs with woe and crime, 
Enduring in that draught to latest time; 
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Before the first man felt temptation’s power 
Oh clear-eyed Joy! then was thy festal hour. 


With all things thou didst dwel!—but in man’s breast |) 


Thou mad’st thy first and favored place of rest, 
Within his eyes when their clear glance was turned, 
On nature’s face, thy radiant spirit burned 

His hope of Heaven, his stay upon the earth, 
Where all things beautiful as Heaven had birth; 
His sinless thoughts, his untamed language free, 
His guileless smile, all, all were full of thee. 
Yes! in his heart, thou then did’st dwell alone, 
But now in that dark chamber, sorrow’s tone 

Is but thy echo, and her form the shade 

By the bright passing of thine image made. 

Twin spiritsare ye. Joy and sorrow dark, 

Ye’re never far apart in life’s frail bark. 

If sorrow comes amid the stornis of night, 

Joy willbe there, to hail the dawning light. 


These are ‘the Spirit’s Fruits,” and they adorn 
One form of beauty, radiant as the morn, 

Meek as the twilight, pure as evening’s staf 
Whose ray of loveliness is seen afar. 

Faith as a robe is. wrapped around her form ; 
And Charity fills all her accents warm; 
Meekness, Humility, and Patience lie ‘ 
In the clear depths of her resplendent eye; 
Truth is her staff; and Hope her golden crown, 
Fair Chastity and Gentleness her zone; 

Peace is her watchword; Joy her mantle bright; 
And Mercy dwells within her smile of light, 
From holiest Heaven to this low earth she came; 
Religion is the glorious seraph’s name. 


Savannah, 1841. 


Written for the Magnolia. 
ON AGRICULTURE—AS AN OCCUPATION. 


«Ir was the policy of Antiquity, to give Agricul- 
ture the first place among the professions. * * 
It was the leading article of Ancient faith and must be 
so again.”—Alddress before the Essex Agricultural 
Society, by the Rev. Mr. Withington of Newbury- 
port, February, 1839." 


Ir will be seen from what has been said, that in 
the view we take of the subject, not only the battles, 
but the blessings of freedom must ‘‘be ever lost and 
ever won,” as they can only be rightfully enjoyed up- 
on the same terms, by each succeeding generation, 
and preserved by the same exertions and sacrifices 
which their predecessors made in acquiring them—or 
by similar displays of virtue, hardihood and patriotism. 
Nor is the liberty thus acquired, to be regarded solely 
asa source of pride or of happiness ; but, as we have 
before said, chiefly as being necessary to virtue, and 
to that freedom of mind and action, without which, 
virtue connot be exhibited inits highest and most im- 
pressive form—that of public spirit and patriotic zeal.* 





*It is patriotism that Montesquieu has in view, when 
he pronounces virtue to be the leading principle ina 
republic. He has reason to term it so, because patri- 
otism is connected with every social virtue; and when 
it vanishes, every virtue vanishes with it. 

[ Homes’ Sketches of Man, vol. 2d. p. 246. 


In the course of explaining this subject, no oppor- || 


_It was the wise policy of the free States of Antiquity, 
(to reserve those inestimable rights. and privileges 
/most dear to freemen, as a precious fund to be dealt. 
out with caution and deliberation, for the promotion 
of the best interests of the republic by using them as 
the rewards of merit and patriotism, and as a means 
_of encouraging and crowning, either conspicuous acts 
of private virtue, or distinguished deeds of heroism: 
and prowess. . 
The highest franchises and honors of the’ republic: 
were employed, in a word, in the same politic’ man- 
ner, asthe titles and other privileges of monarchical 


lic spirit and _ patriotic: devotioi—and. differed from 


| these aristocratic distinctions, only, in not being made 


| hereditary, and thus rendered in the end, mere empty 


‘|| and unmeaning distinctions.¢.. Thé priticiple of ex- 


clusive privileges is invidious and unpopular, only 
| where these privileges are confined to a favored. few, 
or to the: members. of an aristocracy, and are: accom-. 

panied by hereditary titular distinctions, which revolt 
reason, and tend to discourage merit by reversing the 





‘|| natural course of things, and occasioning honor to de- . 


_scend as an heirloom to the unworthy and insignifi- 


the respect and veneration of men. Undera republi- 
can system of government, therefore, the plain dic-- 
tates of reason and policy, should be so far followed. 
out, as to render those rights and inestimable privile- 

ges, which form the glory ofa free state, and which 
can only be acquired and preserved by the valor and 
virtue of its Citizens; to render these, we say, the 
prizes of merit and the highest destinctions, to which 

virtue and ambition can aspire. ‘Torender them he- 

reditary, or the bisthsight of any met is to adopt the 





tunity is admitted of copantind di emit doctrine, 
that patriotism is the corner stone of. civil society; 
that no nation ever became great.and powerful without 
it; and when extinguished that the most powerfal na-- 


Vol. 2d, Dp. ‘Thid. 


in his ardent’ patriotism, ‘Cicéro_ proved that 
he belonged to the highest order of minds; for all his- 
tory shows that this exists most strongly in the most. 
gifted individuals. True patriotism is so expansive 
in its nature, so wide in its views so benevolent in 
feeling, so far- reaching, energetic and powerful, that 
it is beyond the comprehension of cold hearts, and nar- 
row minds. Itis the attribute of a great and Godlike 
nature.—JVorth Amer. Review, No. XCVII Jan. 
1838, Art. Cicero. 


+In some instances, public honors were accorded to 


' tion will totter ‘and become a ruin. 





reditary in his families; but in a mode much involved 
| no injustice to, and excited no jealousy on, the part of 
| their fellow citizens who were rather incited to emu- 
| late, than envy the deeds and virtues thus gloriously 


| commemorated and justly rewarded. 


tWe express ourselves here, of course, in general 
_ terms, and have no reference to those common rights 





connected with the security of person and property, 
and others which might’be ennumerated (had we time 
_ to go into detail) which must necessarily be enjoyed 
| by every class of citizens under a free Government- 


| Governments are to reward merit and encourage. pub-. 


2 cas R 7 
_ cant, instead of aftaching.it to virtue and desert, which - 
‘|| «by their proper motion,” ascend, and draw after then» 


particular individuals for life, or were even, made he-_ 
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inany other way, is to adopt the most objectionable 
principle of the Aristocratic system, by which the ho- 
nors obtained in the first instance by true desert are 
transmitted to those, who neither earned nor are capa- 
ble of earning them by their own efforts. In the for- 
mer case they are the appropriate ornaments—the na- 
tural flowers of the vigorous tree which they graced, 
while in the latter, they are extraneous and mere ar- 
tificial decorations, hung on the sapless genealogical 
trunk, as if in mockery of its former grandeur and de- 
parted glory. The effects are also necessarily the 
same in both cases—the premature decline and cor- 
ruption into which a free people are so apt to fall; be- 
ing precisely analagous to, and springing from, the 
same source as the vices and degeneracy of an old no- 
bility, or the descendents of illustrious ancestors. 

It would, therefore, be a wise reform, to reserve the 
higher privilege of freedom—as those of eligibility to 
military command, to the more elevated trusts and 
honots of the republic, to reserve these we say, for 
those only, who have gone through a five years appren- 
ticeship to arms, under a systein of militia discipline, 
which we shall hereafter describe, or who have dis- 
tiaguished themselves by specific acts of public spirit 
and patriotism, or by conspicuous civic virtues and 
deeds. The indiscriminate liberality with which 
those precious and sacred rights, which should be en- 
joyed and exercised only by the patriotic, the virtuous 
and the brave, are imparted to the very refuse of so- 
ciety, and the most debased of mankind; not only de- 
prives these high privileges and immunities of all val- 
ue, in the eyes of the worthy and the high-minded; 
but are thrown away like pearls to swine, upon those 
who are not only incapable of using them to any good 
purpose, but of comprehending or appreciating them 
and who are ever sure to degrade and abuse them. 

The above, we repeat, should be the principle up- 
held in relation to the rights, honois and franchises, 
placed within the reach of the citizéns of a free gov- 
ernment—though we certainly are not so visionary as 
to expect to see it acted upon, or to insist on its enfor- 
cement, to the extent laid down here. We are yet 
satisfied that an approach may be made to such a re- 
form as would embrace not only a recognition of the 
principles above propounded, but would afford such an 
illustration of them in practice, as would answer the 
most important political ends, and produce the most 
beneficial effects; both upon the national character, 
and the public weal. 

As the owners and tillers of the soil, under even 
the worst governments, possess, in general, a suffici- 
cient degree of virtue, hardihood, and patriotism, to 
be considered as coming within the purview of the 
policy here advocated, and have besides an interest in 
the country, that must occasion them to be always 
looked to as forming its main strength, and its sure de- 
fenders, the peculiar political privileges, and civic ad- 
vantages, proposed to be reserved and transmitted to 
them here, in no way conflict with what we have 
said, in relation to the injustice and unreasonableness 
of hereditary destinctions. For it isan advantage at- 


ever selfish and unpatriotic he may be, (and this is 
rarely his character,) his interests are yet necessarily 
under all conjunctures whatever, identical with 
those of the country, and the majority of his fellow- 
citizens*—a circumstance which forms the true se- 
cret of the longevity of nations,f and a preservative 
principle, the influence of which can only be destroy- 
ed by the blunders of statesmen, or the madness of 
majorities, who are most generally led by persons at- 
tached to the other pursuits and professions‘or uncon- 
nected with agriculture. So salutary, so potent is the 
operation of this principle in the affairs of nations, that 
even where allowed but a partial influence as in En- 
gland, where the chief power of the state is unjustly 
monopolized and concentrated in the hands of the lar- 
ger land-holders, it has there been the true source of 
the strength of the Government, and its wealthy its 
power and renown.{ For though the Corn Laws, are 
undoubtedly impolitic in the abstract, and operate op- 
pressively on the other classes of society, their repeal 
would tend to weaken this great prop of the State, the 
influence of the landed interests and would result in 
affording a triumph to the Levellers, Chartists, and 
other Reformers, with whom the government is now 
contending; and who belong mostly to those classes 
who have no property in the soil; and whose design 
and principle it has therefore just reason to distrust 
and fear. 

By throwing the sovereign power of the State as far 
as this is practicable, into the hands of the agricultu- 
ral portion of the population, the government would 
be at once settled on a true basis and the dangers from 
disorganisers, demagogues, and mere office-hunters, 
and the numerous political adventurers and brawlers 
who are so sure to rise into consequence, and acquire 
influence and station, wherever this cardinal policy is 
lost sight of or neglected, are in a great degree remedied 
or obviated. The leveling principle is wholly oppo- 
sed to and prostrative of the leading policy we have 
been recommending, by elevating the unproductive 
classes, naturalised citizens, and even the transient 
inhabitants of a country, to an equality as respects all 
the higher privileges of freemen, with the possessors, 
and real sovereigns of the soil. 





*Except where the unpropertied class may form 
the majority, which is not likely to happen in a free 
country. 

{ It was the Landavier and Landstrom, or Peasantry 
of Germany and Prussia, who were induced to take up 
arms by the promises of their Sovereigns to extend 
their rights and franchises, that the power of Napoleon 
was at last broken—a power which had previously re- 
sisted with invariable sucéess all the efforts of the 
regular armies of Europe. 

{ In like manner, the representation of Southern 
property under the Constitution, partially as it is car- 
ried out, has been attended with immensely beneficial 
effects to the Union, having led to the overthow of 
the Tariff and the adoption of a true agricultural poli- 
cy in the protection extended to the tobacco of Vir- 
| ginia, and the sugar of Louisiana, a more select choice 
|in our public men, as is exhibited in the long line of 
| illustrious Presidents drawn from Virginia, and the 
‘numerous and brilliant statesmen and orators, whom 








‘ending the occupation of the Agriculturist, that how- 
65 


| South Carolina has given to the councils of the Coun- 
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Among the constitutional arrangements by which an 
ascendency both of an honorary and beneficial kind, 
would be given to the agricultural class—would be 
that of extending to the youth of that class, the privi- 
lege of voting two years earlier than those belonging 
to the other occupations of society; or at the age of 
eighteen, which should also be the period of their be- 








coming subject to military duty, and enrolled in the 
militia. Next, of confining certain of the higher polit- 
ical and all the military offices of the State, (under 
certain modifications hereafter to be described) to in- 
dividuals drawn from this class—leaving the judicial 
financial and scientific departments of Government to 
be filled as heretofore—the first, by members of the 
legal profession—the second, exclusively by persons of 
commercial education, and the last, by scholars, 
savans, or men of superior literary and learned at- 
tainments. We shall however, hereafter submit a 
scheme of militia organization, in which the further 
civil advantages, and special privileges, proposed to be 
imparted to the yeomanry of the country, will be more 
particularly explained and recommended. We would 
suggest in the meantime, as an additional step towards 
the great object in view, or asa means of establishing 
a class of society permanently attached to agricultuial 
pursuits, and locally bound to the soil—that the prin- 
ciple of entails might be so far adopted as to provide 
for such a division of property among the heirs of lan- 
ded estates, as would assign the original homested, 
with a sufficient number of acres attached to it, for 
farming purposes—to the eldest son; leaving the 
younger members of the family to be portioned out of 
the surplus lands, and the houses, negroes or monied 
funds, which may remain to be divided. As a further 
means of attaching the elder branches of families to 
their hereditary estates—the land, together with the 
stock, and farming implements necessary for carrying 
on its cultivation; should be held exempt from execu- 
tion for debt—this privilege however to be withdrawn 
or forfeited, whenever the owner of such estate shall 
either alienate it or bargain it away for other proper- 
ty though of the same kind. 


A similar principle to this was wisely introduc ed by 
Spain into her American Colonies, where neither the 
land, utensils, or working cattle of a plantation can 
be seized for debt, nor the cultivation of the country 
interrupted, by anything short of war, or those calam- 
ities of nature which are beyond the control of man. 
Had not the Legislation both of the States and the 
General Government, been wholly given up to law- 
yers and trading politicians, this just and wise policy 
would undoubtedly have long ago been adopted in 
this country; where at present, the property of the 
Planter and Farmer are held subject to all the sum- 
mary process of the law—their agricultural operations 
often suspended or broken up; themselves driven 
forth from their homesteads, and compelled to seek 
an asylum in some far-distant land. Indeed, the whole 
legal system, or legislation of the country is regula- 
ted by commercial and legal, rather than by agricul- 
tural principles, and is in the hands of a profession, 


whose members reside chiefly in cities, and have lit- 
tle sympathy for, or intercourse with their fellow- 
citizens of the rural classes; though the great Ed- 
mund Burke, (a competent judge in such a matter,)* 





*He observes that it was by a lawyer, (George 

Granville,) that England lost her American colonies. 

By abiggotted adherance to precedence and authority, 

and to a commercial policy wholly unadapted to a 
continental and an agricultural people, resist- 
ance was converted into revolution, revolution 
consummated by success and independence. Con- 
versant as the members of the profession necessarily 
are, from the nature of their business, with the con- 
testations, the overreachings, and legal subterfuges of 
the dishonest and litigious; they are but too apt to 

loose, and that pretty early in their career, all faith 

in the higher qualities of the human character,—and 
therefore carry with them into public life, but little 
sympathy with, and a spirit but little favorable to the 
promotion of those lofty moral and patriotic objects, 
which republican statesmen, and the representatives 
of freemen, should ever have in view, and nobly strive 
to realize. Their legislation, their language, and ex- 
ample are hence in general, rather calculated to re- 
press, than encourage, those aspirations after improve- 
ments, and hopeful anticipations of the future, which 
the spirit of freedom naturally gives rise to, and which 
spring irrepressibly in more generous breasts. They 
are certainly theretore the most unfit guides in poli- 
tics, and the worst leaders that the people ofa free 
country can possibly have, and would figure much bet-. 
ter as Counsellors ‘for the Libellant,” than for ‘the 
Plaintiff,’’ in any case in which the character of hu- 
man nature, and its moral pretensions, were concern- 
ed or brought into question. Having none but the 
vices and worse faults of human nature constantly 
presented to their view and scrutiny as the diseases 
and ailments of the body are tothe sergeon; they 
should be held ineligible to serve as Legislators, ex- 
cept in very sparse numbers—for the same reasons 
that the gentlemen of the scalpel are to set as jurors in 
criminal cases. There is no more connection be- 
tween the practice of the law, and the science of 
government, than between military and civil affairs— 
and as far as there is any connection in either case, 
history serves to shew that the defence of nations isa 
matter of quite as much urgency and importance, as 
their government or any other of their public inter- 
ests and concerns. 

Matters do not appear to be much better ordered in 
France, as to the predominance of a profession, un- 
connected with the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try, than with us; if we may judge by the following 
extract, as the gentlemen of the press, or editors of 
journals, appear to enjoy the same exclusive pre- 
eminence there, that lawyers do in the United States. 

‘sEnter the chamber of Peers, when a new batch are 
to take their seats, and the odds are, that every third 
man of them is an editor or ex-editor. Attend the 
chamber of Deputies on a field-day, and the most in- 
fluential speaker will bea gentleman of the press. 
Dine atthe Rocher de Cancale, and the chief room 1s 
engaged by a redacteur en chef; ask for a stall at the 
Theatre Francais, when Mars or Rachael is to act, 
and the best are secured for his contributors. That 
suite of rooms, brilliantly lighted, has been fitted up by 
the founders of a journal, who give a ball to-night in 
honor of the undertaking : that grand-cross of the le- 
gion of honor, who is just coming out, gained his dec- 
orations by his articles: that Fag te. dressed wo- 
man, who is just going in, is the daughter of a Mill- 


ionaire, who lately bestowed her hand and fortune on # 
journalist: that gay cabriolet, now dashing through 








the street, belongs to a theatrical critic, who supports 
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long ago pronounced the opinion that Lawyers make 
the worst of Legislators, and are less fitted by their ha- 
bits and pursuits, than the members of any other pro- 
fession, to lead in politics, or direct the Councils of 
Nations. We have yet in this country resigned the 
reins of Government, and the whole civil power of 
the States, and often assign the highest commands in 
the militia—the force relied onas the main Palladium 
of our safety —to the hands of practising attorneys, who 
with the versatility and accomplishments of a Caleb- 
Quotem, may atone moment be seen conducting a 
cause in court, and at another manevering a squadron 
in the field—now signalizing their ingenuity by get- 
ting a case continued over to another term, in order 
to be in time to attend to their duties in the Legisla- 
ture, or anon, leaving their private business to the 
care of a partner, while they slip off to Congress, to 
take their place there, and bestow the hours stolen 
from their professional avocations, upon the financial, 
military, commercial, and other affairs and interests 
of the nation. They thus play as many parts in their 
day, as Shakespeare’s Hero of ‘‘seven ages,” or the 
most well-graced actor that ever left the stage. It is 
owing, in fine, to these men of all work, who crowd 
the floor of Congress that no work is done in that pra- 
ting Sanhedrim but its time idly wasted in word-spin- 
ning debates. 


It is to Legislators of this kind, that we owe the 
quibbling Legislation by which a Tariff designed for 
the protection of manufactures, and the ruin of South- 
ern Agriculture was disguised and smuggled through 
the Custom House as a Revenue Law—by which a 
phrase of the Constitution which amounts to mere 
surplusage, when scanned by an unprofessional mind, 
was construed as a grant of power to the General Go- 
vernment to carry on internal improvement, and by 
which the great charter of our Liberties is subjected 
to refinement and glosses that render even its plain- 
est provisions, the sources of endless disputes and con- 
tentions; and would still do so, were they drawn up 
‘with the cautious verbage and technical exactness of 
a Legal Document; lastly, it is to this source, we re- 
peat, that we owe the special* pleadings called 
speeches by which the time of Congress is idly wasted 
from day to day—the endless difficulties raised in re- 
lation to the plainest rules of the House and the cap- 
tious exceptions taken to the decisions of its presid- 
ing officers, which recall, and often closely resemble 


—_ 


himself by levying contributions on the singers and 
dancers of the opera. Voguela galere! Power, plea- 
sure, places, wealth, ribands, stars, heiresses, truffl- 
ed turkeys, and champagne, all showered down in 
endless profusion upon men, many of whom, were 
living au cinguieme in want of downright necessaries, 
until the glorious revolution of July.” 


* The first Legislators of New-England—the wisest 
at any country ever had—were the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers themselves; and not Lawyers, who had no voice 


dn the councils until a late period in the history of the 
colonies. 








the disputes and refinements of the ancient school- 
men.* : 


To return, however to the main purpose of our re- 
marks—we are well aware that there exists a deep 
rooted jealousy in this country against all political dis- 
criminations, based upon property—a jealousy of 
which we see an appropriate evidense in the follow 
paragraphs. They are taken from the New-York Era, 
a paper edited with considerable ability. 

**The charter (of Rhode-Island) if we are rightly in- 
formed, prohibits those who are not possessed of a cer- 
tain amount of property, from exercising the rights of 
suffrage—in other words Property, not the People, is 
represented. So long as this anti-democratic princi- 
plet is allowed to exist in Rhode Island, it is idle to 





*«<If Congress errsin too much talking, how can 
it be otherwise, in a body to which the people send 
one hundred and fifty Lawyers, whose trade is to ques- 
tion everything, yield nothing, and talk by the hour? 
That one hundred and fifty Lawyers should do busi- 
ness together, ought not to be expected. 


[Jefferson’s Memoirs, vol 1, p 48. 


t The Sovereignty of the people and the suprema- 
cy of their will are expressions ever in the mouths 
of demagogues and disorganizers, and are most gener- 
ally used by them in a vague and indefinite sense—or 
as implying the existence of an unrestrained power, 
and irresponsible authority, in the people as a mass; 
which they derive from their physical preponderance, 
or their mere numbers alone. It is nevertheless only 
asa body politic, that the people can claim, or legit- 
imately exercise the attributes thus ignorantly ascri- 
bed to them in their numerical capacity, or asa mul- 
titude—which however numerous it may be, neither 
properly possesses, nor can exert any power, beyond 
that of mere brute force, or lawless violence. These 
phrases therefore, have a qualified meaning, and are 
restrictive in their import—having reference to that 
organic power, and those political attributes which 
the people acquire, and are enabled to exert, when 
acting in concert; but which so far from being of that 
despotic and irresponsible character, which their flat- 
terers would persuade them that it is—can only be ex- 
ercised for certain public and specific purposes; or in 
other words, for the purposes of Legislation and self- 
government—as it is only by strictly confining them- 
selves to these designated objects, and the details con- 
nected with them—that they can legitimate, or give 
validity to these acts. There wil/, then, is authora- 
tive only in so far as it is exercised for the promotion 
of the general good, and those great political ends, for 
which societies are formed, and government created. 
In their aggregate capacity,(the character in which 
they are insidiously appealed to by demagogues) the 
people must be considered as despotically governed 
by and under subjection to those laws and institutions, 
which they have established by an enlightened exer- 
cise of their sovereignty, and by the deliberate act of 
their will. The irregular motions of that will, its nat- 
ural insubordinacy and wild power, are, however, the 
excitable and dangerous elements, which the dema- 
gogue seeks to call into action, and render subservient 
to the purposes of his selfish and low ambition : as the 
witch in the Fable, shook the earth with her spells, 
and disturbed Hades trom its foundations for the most 
trifling of objects, ar in order to find and regain pos- 
session of her lost lap-dog. While the patriotic citi- 
zen and wise statesman regard the existing laws and 
institutions of the country, asthe highest evidences 
and most authentic expression of the will of the peo. 
ple: and are ever anxious to enforce, to uphold and 
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hope to obtain a democratic ascendency there.’’— 
‘This feature,”’ says the Era, *‘recognizes a prohibi- 
tion unjust, unnatural and disgraceful; a feature dia- 
metrically opposite to the principle, policy and profes- 
sions of the Democratic Party.” 

It certainly would have been well if the writer of 
this paragraph had explained his meaning in stating 
that under the charter of Rhode Island, property only 
is represented. Is not the property he refers to held 
by the people, or a majority of them, or is it his mean- 
ing thatthe Freeholders of Rhode Island send mem- 
bers to the Legislature, not to represent themselves, 
but their goods and chattels—not to protect their civ- 
il rights and privileges, but to secure them in the*pos- 
session of their lands and tenements? Inthe case of 
a property qualification, persons, or a portion of the 
people, are represented, as well as property, and the 
only point to be decided is, whether all the people 
should be represented, without any reference what- 
ever to so insignificant an item as the worldly goods 
they may happen to possess. Shall property be weigh- 
ed against the precious rights and privileges of Free- 
men? or will these rights and privileges be better pro- 
tected by persons without property than by those who 
have some stake ¢f this kind in the country? 

The Editor of the Era disposes of the whole subject 
very sumarily—not by reasoning, but by urging that if 
the property only be represented, a Democratic ascen- 
dency cannot be obtained in Rhode Island!!—thus 
oddly jumbling up a general with a local question, 
and rushing to a‘conclusion as false as it is absurd and 
disparaging tothe Democratic party. 

We are satisfied ourselves, we repeat, that the inter- 
ests of liberty, the dignity of the government and the 
happiness of the people would be consulted by yet 

reserve them—the demagogue may always be known 

y his disregard of, and contempt for any other au- 
thority, than that of the mob or the multitude—to 
whose mutable will and capricious humours, he ap- 
peals on all occasions; as toa paramount power, be- 
fore which all things should bow, as to omnipotence 
itself. With this perilous torpedo, (the unreigned 
power of the people,) he tampers without ceremony or 
fear—as he thus often succeeds in terrifying by his 
rashness those whom he cannot convince by his rea- 
sonings, or in destroying those whom he cannot intim- 
idate by his rashness—for in the death-struggle for 
power, he prefers the risk of perishing with, to the al- 
ternative, of yielding tohis rivals. The people thus 
serve him as a mine, charged witha convenient choke 
damp with which to over-awe and silence his adver- 
saries,—a reservoir of inflamable gas, towards which 
he madly points his torch, whenever opposed in his 
designs or disappointed in his objects. While the 
patriot and good citizen, orin other words, the true 
friends of the people regard their power as a resource 
tobe called forth only on proper occasions, and for 
general and salutary purposes like the thunder of the 
atmosphere : the demagogue looking only to himself, 
would keep Jupiter perpetually thundering, for his 
own particular behoof and more selfish purposes. 
Unmindtul of the lesson taught him by sop in his 
childhood, he is perpetually calling upon Hercullus to 
help his wheel out of the mire, as if his idol had _noth- 
ing else to do but to attend to his peculiar concerns, 
and gratify every whim of his ambition. 




















further restricting this qualification,—by not only con- 
fining to free-holders, but by giving to the owners of 
land estate, as we have before proposed—the privilege 
of voting two years earlier than those belonging to the 
other occupations of society. Next, by rendering the 
largest tax-payers exclusively elegible to those offices 
of honor which involve an expense to the incumbents, 
and require a liberal outlay in living and entertaining 
such as those of Governors, Foreign Ambassadors, &c. 
With respect to offices of profit on the contrary—an 
opposite principle should be pursued, and the more 
lucrative dispensed in certain cases, with reference 
to the greater or less need of the candidates offering 
for them, as where their claims on the score of servi- 
ces and of moral and intellectual merit, are otherwise 
equal. 

It may be gathered from what has been said, that 
the leading reforms we have in view,and would sub- 
mit for consideration—are, first, such a modification 
of the principle of equality as would identify it with 
the principle of justice, and recognize it as the founda- 
tion of law, and the rule of its administration, but would 
greatly restrict it asa political right; the form in 
which it has been so implicitly adopted by the people 
of the country, and the framers of our institutions. 


Next, to impart to the Agricultural class, who form 
the majority of the people and the strength of the na- 
tion,—such privileges and political preferences as 
willgive to this class a preponderating influence in 
the government,* and a more prominent tenure of 
their property in the soil, than they at present possess, 
Asa further explanation of our views on this point 
will be necessary, which cannot be given without first 
going into a detail of the militia reform and military 
organization; we will, before taking up this subject, 
offer a few words in relation to our present system of 
naturalization, as this may be appropriately done here. 
Plain policy so imperitively dictates, that the rights of 
citizenship should be confined to the natives of the 
country, or imparted only to the descendants of for- 
eigners; that we think no very elaborate discussion 
of the subjectis necessary in this place. The present 
system of naturalization, has not only worked badly 
by filling our cities with foreign paupers,—introducing 
violence and disorder at our elections, and rendering 
the United States the waste-gate of Europe; but gives 
to strangers at the end of two years, a privilege with- 
held from the native born sons of the soil, who in most 
of the States are precluded from voting at the polls un- 
til they have attained to full age. 

The keen and piercing sarcasm, levelled at us by 
a distinguished English Tourist, «‘That the Ameri- 
cans though abundantly vain, are. wholly wanting in 
true national pride,’”’—must ever rankle inthe wound 





*[ ever abominated that scheme of politics, of set- 
ting up a moneyed interest in opposition to the landed, 
for { conceived there could not be a truer maxim ot 
government than this, that the possessors of the soil, 
are the,best judges of what is for the advantage of the 
country. Ifothers had thought the same way, funds 


of credit and South-Sea projects would never have 
I| been felt or heard of. —Dean Swift 
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it has made, while we continue, as we have thus far 
done, to mistake want of self-respect for liberality— 
waste for hospitality, and self-abasement for philan- 
thropy—by casting in the dust,* to be picked up by ev- 
ery felon who lands upon our shores, the precious 
privileges and franchises bequeathed to us by the 
prowess, andj embalmed by the blood of the heroic 
race of 776. 

The Roman pride which elevated citizenship toa 
dignity which occasioned it to be sought by Kings, 
was evincive of a different and better spirit, and was 
worthy of that mighty race, the awe of whose energy 
and pristine glory compelled even the despots who 
succeeded in enslaving them to tyranize in the name 
of liberty; and conceal fiom view the insignia of im- 
perial power,f as those who would approach the lion, 
even in his cage, are feign to do, with caution, and 
to avoid irritating him, or arousing him to an assertion 
of his native freedom. 

Patriotism is a feeling so much identified with an 
attachment to the land of our birth, that it can scarcely 
be expected to burn with the same ardour in the breast 
of a foreigner, as in that ofthe native-born son of the 
soil. 

The following passage, which we extract from Lord 
Brougham’s remarks on Demothenes’ orations, is well 
deserving the attention of every American, and serves 
to shew that we yet have muchto learn from the ‘wise 
ancestors,” besides theirjlanguage, which we with so 
little profit as republicans, make the study of our youth 
and the basis of our collegiate systems of education. 

“The object of it, (Oration for the Rhodians,) was 
toattack adecree denouncing outlawry against any 
person who should slay Charidemus, as a remunera- 
tion for the services of that foreign general. In the 
beautiful passage to which weare frefering, the orator 
contrasts with this lavish destribution of public hon- 
ors, nay, this invention of a new privilege, the slow- 
ness of their ancestors, even to admit that individuals, 
natives of their own country, had the merit of saving 
the state, and the scanty reward which they deemed 
equivolent to any services a stranger could render. 
His argument is, that when foreigners had conferred 
the highest benefit on the state, they were never in re- 
turn, protected by such decrees as the one in favor of 
Charidemus; but obtained the rights of Citizenship 
which were not then prostituted and therefore were 
deemed of high value: and he names two instances of 
this judicious systems of rewards in the case of Menon 
and Perdiccas. Now in the oration upon the admin- 
istration of the commonwealth, he isinveighing against 


the prostitution of public honors—particularly that 
. 








* The first word of public censure and irreverence 
levelled against the Father of his Country, while he | 
was yet alive, proceeded from a newspaper edited by a 
foreigner, from the «Philadelphia Aurora,” then un- 


der the charge of Mr. Wm. Duane, an Irishman by 
birth. 





lavish distribution of the rights of Citizenship; and he 
repeats almost word for word, the passage which he 
had composed for Euthycles—only that he says that 
their ancestors never thought of giving those rights of 
citizenship to Menon and Perdiccas; but only an ex- 
emption from tribute—deeming the title of citizen, 
to be a reward far greater than any service could justi- 
fy them in bestowing. 

In the oration against Aristocrates, after describing 
the services rendered by Menon, he says in return for 
these benefits ‘cour ancestors did not pass a decree of 
outlawry against any one who should attempt Menon’s 
life, alla politeian edodan~—and this honor they deem- 
edan ample compensation. But in the oration upon 
the commonwealth, after describing Menon’s services 
in the same words he says ‘‘ouk epsephisanto politei- 
an’all ateleian edokan monon.” Again, in two ora- 
tions he describes Perdiccas’ services in the same 
words, but in the one he says our ancestors did not 
decree that whoever attempted his life should be out- 
lawed, alla politeian edokan monon and in the other 
he says ouk epsephisanto politeian all, atelian edokan 
monon, and adds that they withheld the politeia be- 
cause they deemed their country great and venerable 
and glorious, and the privilege of having its name 
Sar above any stranger’s deserts. Both orations then 
proceed to complain, but in different language, of the 
manner in which that little had been prostituted. 
These are indeed such sentiments as we might expect 
from the descendents of the heroes of Marathon and 
Platea—sentiments worthy of the ‘*great of old,’? but 
which we fear will find no echo in the bosoms of their 
modern imitators, who have adopted the fourm of free 
governments without imbibing the lofty spirit, or 
nourishing the pride and patriotism of the ancient sons 
of Liberty.* 

Upon the principle which we have elsewhere pro- 
pounded, that the glories and benefits of Liberty should 
be first deserved, to be enjoyed and fully participated 
in; we shall now be forced to submit ascheme of mil- 
itary service, derived and digested from a publication 
of the celebrated Lord Kaimes; which had for its 
object certain improvements in the military system of 
Great Britain. 

We are further induced to direct attention at this 
time, to the views presented by this writer, by the 
move lately made in Vermont, towards calling a na- 
tional convention} for the purpose of improving our 
present defective militia system, and of dispensing 
with the plan ofa regular or standing force. They 
contain important hints on these subjects which, should 
the proposed convention meet, will be not undeserv- 





*It is truly disgusting to any one possessing the pride 
and feelings ofan American, to behold a set of vulgar 
and ignorant foreigners crowding to our polls—often 
to vote against the most respectable native of the 
country, and mistaking insolence for independence, 
behaving with all the forwardness of upstarts, and 
with the folly and disorderly stupidity of slaves just es- 








t The Roman Emperors, even at the height of their | 
power, were compelled, or found it most politic to | 
issue their decrees, in the name of the Republic, or of | 
the State and people of Rome. 














caped from their masters. 
+ This essay was written some six or eight months 
| ago, when the convention above referred to was con- 


\| templated or talked of. 
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ing of its attention. We shall conclude by showing 
that many of the suggestions contained in this plan, 
are worthy of attention on other grounds, and might be 
made subservient to many important political reforms, 
as well as to the improved military organization which 
they were designed to promote. Amongst those which 
we think deserving of adoption, are, first, an enroll- 
ment of all the youth ofthe country who have attained 
the age of eighteen, and who are willing to submit to 
the condition of serving for five years in the field, if 
the occurence of war should render this necessary; 
or of undergoing a military training for that period, 
either by trimonthly encampments each year, or inany 
other preferable mode; and with the understanding, 
that atthe end of this tour of duty, they shall enjoy 
during life, certain civil privileges—such as an ex- 
emption from taxation, as a mark of honor, rather than 
as apecuniary compensation; and be also elegible to 
certain offices of profit and honor, to be held beyond 
the ordinary or fixed terms—so as to afford them an 
honorable and just remuneration for the services they 
have rendered the country, and the time they have 
devoted to itsservice. The members ofthe mercan- 
tile and mechanical classes, and of the scientific pro- 
fessions, whose time and energies must necessarily be 
wholly given to their private interests and pursuits, 
should yet be allowed the choice* of devoting three 
years tothe same tour of military duty as the agricul- 
tural class. After this, they should be admitted to the 
enjoyment of the same immunities and privileges as 
those of the above class, who have performed the pre- 
scribed tour of military duty; so as to distinguish them 
from those of their order, who should neglect or re- 
fuse to avail themselves ofthe opportunity thus afford- 
ed them of acquiring the rank and the rights ofsol- 
diers and patriots. 

The privilege of serving without pay, should also be 
accorded to officers of fortune—as many may be led to 
distinguish themselves in this way; partly by ambi- 
tion, and partly by a view to the civil advantages at- 
tendant on, or ultimately to be obtained by such a sa- 
crifice. But we forbear entering any further for the 
present, into the view suggested by the publication to 
which we reter, and which we recommend to general 
perusal. It will be seen, that the plan of the author 
falls in with the general principle we have been con- 
tending for, namely, that peculiar privileges, as well 
as the highest honors of a country, should be reserved 
for those who distinguish themselves, either by patri- 
otic services, or superior proficiency in arms. 

Such a modification of the ensuing plan, as would 
assimilate it to our institutions and habits, would have, 
among its other advantages, a tendency to extinguish, 
or greatly allay the spirit of party—by rendering office 
alike accessable to all, not by the usual channel of po- 
litical subserviency and intrigue, the system of equal 
rights—but through that of public service and patriotic 
sacrifices. 

The elevated stations and civil privileges to be at- 





* Leaving this optional with them. 


tained by these means, would also hold out higher and 
nobler objects of ambition to the better spirits of the 
country, than those tarnished and every-day honors, 
which, under the system of universal suffrage and 
equal rights are now transferred by the people, from 
one incumbent to another, with a fickleness, that rend- 
ers. them no longer the tests of merit and talent; but 
the rewards of party subservience—that assimilates 
them tothe capricious favors and rivals the proverbial 
inconstancy of fortune. 

It would in the same degree, check the dire and de- 
moralizing appetite of gain, which has eaten so deeply 
in the souls and hearts of the people, and which con- 
fines their whole attention to objects of speculation, 
and keeps them perpetually agitated by, and involved 
in pecuniary and financial difficulties—disgraceful to 
us asa nation, and destructive of the spirit of liberty 
and of the independence of freemen. 

We would finally reinculcate the doctrine most im- 
portant ofall others, to be borne in mind by the peaple 
of this country—that the true object of free govern- 
ment, is neither ‘the happiness of the greatest num- 
ber,”’ or the promotion of a vulgar prosperity, founded 
on the wealth, the public improvement, or the indus- 
try of a nation—but to re-erect the fallen spirit, arouse 
the dormant moral energies, and dignify the charac- 
terofman. Thisit can only do by the aid of those 
subsidiary, or educational institutions, by which the 
mind is formed to virtue,—the spirit of pataiotism 
breathed as a Promethean fire through the soul,—the 
body hardened by military exercise—and the habits 
and manners moulded into a conformity with the 
character and objects of republican government. 

Inconclusion, the author of the foregoing essays, 
must, asan act of justice to himself, state, that the 
views here so hastily thrown together, and imperfect- 
ly brought out, are the mere fragments of a more full 
and methodical work of which he planned the execu- 
tion some years ago, but the materials of which were 
destroyed by fire, along with a large collection of 
notes and extracts, designed for its illustration. 

It is also proper for him to state, that the first No. 
of these articles was sent more than a year ago, to the 
Editor of the Southern Cabinet, [now the Southern 
Agriculturist] published in Charleston, S outh-Caroli- 
na. Theaiticle not appearing, the Editor, after the 
lapse ofsome months, was called on by a friend of the 
writer and requested to return the MS—when he 
stated that it had been mislaid or lost. This he said 
had happened while he was absent from the State, 
and the work was under the temporary charge of the 
Rey. Mr. Backman, Pastor of the German Lutheran 
Church, in Charleston. Mr. Backmap on being ap- 
plied to, stated that he knew nothing of the manu- 
script. Thearticle published in the July No. of the 
Magnolia, is but an imperfect re-draft of the article 
thus lost, of which the writer by chance retained a few 
fragments and notes. ARISTEUS. 

The Quarterly Review for April 1838, contains the 


following remarks on Mr. Channing’s Letter to 
Mr. Clay. 








«A great cause of that demoralization which Dr. 
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Channing laments, arises, we apprehend, from the still 
more rapid accumulation of wealth. Nations can no 
more stand such sudden prosperity, than individuals. 
The gambling nation, like the individual gambler, 
will be profligate. Wealth to do good to either, must 
be gradually acquired by industry and prudence ; and 
when so acquired, must be capable of being safely, 
honourably and intellectually enjoyed—without the lat- 
ter, it can purchase little more than is common to man 
and to beasts. For this reason it is that we regret, and 
altogether for the sake of America herself, the strong 
inclination and the arbitrary devices to prevent the 
growth of any thing likean hereditary aristocracy even 
of property. ‘‘The land,” says Mr. Jefferson in one of 
those plausible jeux de mots, which dupe and disor- 
der the popular mind ‘‘is made for the living, and not 
for the dead,”’ and in the spirit of this heartless aphor- 
ism, the institutions of America, under the pretence 
of liberty, tend to curtail mankind of one of the first 
rights of man—the free enjoyment and disposal of what 
he has earned by his own industry, and. to defeat one 
of the most enobling instincts of our nature—that of 
bequeathing ourselves, as it were, to our own poster- 
ity, and living an after-life in the foreseen respectabil- 
ity and honour of our children and their descendants. 
Every kind of obstacle is raised to impede or defeat the 
transmission of man’s wealth, influence, or consider- 
ation “‘the land is for the living, not for the dead— 
and when a man is dead, all care is taken that no pri- 
vate gratitude or honour to his memory should survive 
among the living.” Mr. Cooper, who we suppose may 
be authority on such a subject, says distinctly, that the 
state of domestic society is far from satisfactory in 
America. ‘Let,” says Mr. Cooper, ‘‘the reason of 
the weakness of the family tie amongst us be what it 
will, the effect is to cut us off from a large portion of 
the happiness that is depended on the affections.” 
(England iii. 139.) Again—<‘‘All the local affections 
are sacrificed to the spirit of gain,””—the spirit of traffic 
is gradually enveloping every thing in its sordid grasp; 
and, the worst tendency of American manners is a 
rapacity for money, which when obtained, is to be 
spent in little besides eating and drinking,”’—ib. v. ii: 
13—54. Dr. Channing’s more general and equally 
pregnant observations on the state of American socie- 
ty have been seen in the preceeding extracts. To 
what is this ‘“‘degrading” tendency to be attributed? 
Not to any innate sordidness or selfishness in the sons 
and brothers of Britons, but to the ‘‘envious” and nar- 
row-spirited institutions which obstruct the: natural 
channels of liberality and taste;—a man must not at- 
tempt to founda family—to make, as it is called, an 
eldest son—to indulge in permanent and transmissible 
acquisitions of either the elegancies or the substantials 
of cultivated life. The law, and where the law does 
not, public opinion, still stronger than the law, tells 
hii that he ought not to indulge himself in aristocratic 
refinements, and still less to extend his personal influ- 
ence into futurity. Hence, we surmise, much of the 
‘sordid spirit”? which the Americans attribute to 
themselves; hence the ‘greediness of gain, which 





when obtained, is spent in ignoble and brutal gratifi- 
cations—the land is for the living, and not for the 
dead, so ‘‘eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow ye 
die!’ We cannot believe that was created with the 
aspirations after futurity which distinguish him from 
the brutes that perish, to be cooped up in such base 
limits; and we cannot conceive the protracted exist- 
ence of astate of society which thus perverts his no- 
blest exertions and defeats his highest instincts. In 
short, we believe, that social superiority, attainable 
by private industry or by public services, and trans- 
missible from worthy parents to worthy descendants, 
(and the power of transmission tends to make both 
worthy,) is as essential to the happiness and well- 
being of mankind as legal equality.” 


Written for the Magnolia. 
ARCANA ANGELORUM; 
OR 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE ANGELS. 


-—— 


BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE, ESQ. 


PART VIII. 


’Tis moonlight on the heaving waters, 
The winds are cradled in the west, 
And gushing songs from mortals’ daughters 
Are stealing in the ocean’s breast ; 
*Tis moonlight over rock and stream, 
"Tis moonlight on the laughing fountain, 
That lighted in the joyous beam 
Is sparkling down the rugged mountain, 
Looking like maiden glances seen 
From out their lattice sills at e’en. 


And there are waving palmy isles 

That sleep like dreams amid the ocean, 
And beauteously the soft moon smiles 

Upon their forests rocking motion, 
The sun but late hath passed away, 

And o’er the darkening face of heaven, 
The golden beamings of his ray 

Unto the sorrowing skies are given: 
And now the stars come to their throne, 

And in that golden beam lie sleeping, 
Mingling its glory with their own, 

And in its flood the mountain steeping. 
Upon the ocean there’s a maze, 

A golden labyrinth of light, 
Like toa flood of those soft rays 

That angels sprinkle o’er the night. 
And not a zephyr steals along 

The sleeping sea, or breathless skies, 
Or if there does, its voice of song 

Hath melted into dreamy sighs, 
Dallying mid the cedar branches 

That tremble to its am’rous rush, 
As maidens ’neath their lovers glances 

Look timidly away, and blush. 


Oh! these are nights when angels love 
To think upon their home above, 
And dream that it is now before them, 
So calm the moon is shining on them, 
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That its soft image in the stream 

Seems almost like a heavenly beam, 

But ah! how like a desert this, 
When it is fair, aye! as this even, 

Compared with our own land of bliss, 
Our palaces of joy in heaven. 

The plaining of that ocean cometh 
In dreamy tones unto the ear, 

And sweet the sighing night breeze hummeth 
The story of its far career ; 

But ah! the spicy winds that blow 
Along our sunny shining river, 

Murmur with music sweet and low, 
That one could smiling list forever. 

And when they breathe their gentle story 

Along our lakes of shining glory, 

They have so sweet and soft a strain, 

So wild a voice of lowly plain, 

That I have seen our angels weeping 
In all a sorrow’s gentle gladness, 

To hear them o’er the waters sweeping 
With such a note of mournful sadness. 


Oh! what a sight is heaven when first 
Its joys upon the vision burst — 
The rivers laughing on in brightness, 
Our scented groves so gently stirred, 
That to the breezes touch of lightness 
They sing more sweet than earth e’er heard. 
And then to stand by that fair lake 
That not a breeze would dare to break, 
And watch it in its brightness lying, 
And starry spirits o’or it flying, 
Or resting on its brink to listen 
Unto the harping of the skies, 
Or looking in its depths where glisten 
The lustre of their own bright eyes — 
Each seeming in the wave afar 
To shine like some lone pilgrim star. 
Methinks I see it all before me, 
The glory of its heavenly beams, 
Angels and stars are flashing o’er me, 
Or shine afar like misty dreams. 
I seem to be in that fair land, 
My check by its soft wind is fanned, 
Breathing the stains of sin away 
Like night before the morning’s ray ; 
1 see them through our gardens roam, 
I see them circling round the throne, 
I see them on their starry ways, 
Pouring abroad high songs of praise, 
Or kneeling round the throne of grace 
With prostrate awe and covered face, 
Oh! how my spirit longs to be 
Away from the dark sinning earth 
Amid the light and majesty 
Of our own proper place of birth. 


But to my tale — ’twas on that time 
When God in his transcendent love, 

Had summoned us from every clime 
To hold ashining court above ; 

And thrice had herald angels given 

That high command to me from heaven, 

And still I lingered far away 

From his high place of light and day, 

Until that damning deed was done, 

And then I plumed me for the sun, 

Leaving my gentle charge until 

God had proclaimed his mighty will. 


Not far along the air I'd flown, 
When o’er the softened morning's hush, 


I heard a pinion’s panting rush, 
And saw in mid air shining bright 
A band of angels in their light, 
Shining like worlds that God had cursed 
From out their well tracked orbits burst. 
And these were Watchers from the throne 
Who came to meet me, weary grown 
Of such a long delay in me, 
Who blazed mid God’s divinity, 
We sped along until we came 
Unto the gates of shining flame, 
That wide at our approach were flung, 
And backwards to soft music swun 
And passing onwards mid the throng 
I sat amid my peers — whose son 
Ringeth more sweet and clear and high 
Than all the others in the sky. 


The wings of those who late had rushed 
Along the shining vault of heaven, 
Lay sleeping round them still and hushed 
Like clouds around the sun at even; 
And every eye was on the throne 
That lay in shining mystery 
And hushed was every spirit’s tone 
In dire and dread expectancy. 
From out the mount whose dazzling blaze 
Shot on us all its brightest rays, 
There came a voice whose thunder sound 
Shook heaven and ali the worlds around, 
And fireer yet the temple blazed 
Yet not one awestruck angel raised 
His eyes unto the dazzling flame 
That shot from out that holy fane, 
But every face sought covering 
Beneath the shelter of its wing, 
And every Seraph then who strove, 
To prove the vastness of his love 
By gazing on it without shrinking, 
Had soon to close his daring eyes, 
And hide them in his pinion, thinking 
Darkness had come upon the skies ! 
And then a thrilling voice there came 
From out the centre of the flame 
And though it rang as wide and loud 
As ever talked the thunder cloud, 
Yet still it breathed across our hearts,. 
Like music, loud or soft dy starts, 
Waking each fervent thought of love 
That burns within our land above, 
And these the,mighty words ne spoke: 
Till ‘neath its joy our souls awoke : 


> 


‘¢ Ye angels of the shining pinion 

‘¢ Who sweep along my bright dominion ; 

‘¢ Ye sparkling beings who inherit 

‘¢ That love which circles from my spirit ; 

«¢ Ye dwellers in the swooping wind 

‘¢ Who roam the world all unconfined ; 

‘¢ Ye spirits of the shining band 

‘¢ Who round my blazing mountain stand ; 
‘Ye cherubs who on sweeping wing 

‘¢ New knowledge to your brethren bring ; 


‘“ Listen! 


‘‘ The Lord this glorious day 
‘¢ Sits mid the shining of his might. 
‘¢ Rejoice for sin hath passed away 
‘¢ And earth is blessed again with light. 
‘¢ Behold the Lord from out the skies 
‘¢ Will send his Son, a sacrifice, 
‘* And lo! his blood by mankind spilt 
‘¢ Shall wash and purify their guilt. 
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‘¢ Wake every harp to give him glory, 
“ Pierce ye the Heavens with His high story ; 
* Behold my path is on the cloud, 
*- The whirlwind is my mighty car, 
*¢ And when my voice is swelling loud, 
“ It rocketh every trembling star, 
*¢ And none can stand amid the blaze 
*‘ That hovers on my shining ways ; 
** And yet the Son of the Most High, 
“ For man — for sinning man—must dic, 
*¢ Far from his home of joy above;— 
“ Say, Spirits, dreamt ye of such love ?”’ 


The voice had ceased, and silence dwelt 
Awhile throughout the high domain, 

And every spirit, awe-struck, knelt, 
Before the Mount of living flame ; 

But soon around, beneath, about, 

Their voices swelled into a shout, 

And starry pinions flashed so bright 

That heaven was blazing with the light, 

And voices rose, and harps were strung, 

And these high words each spirit sung. 


ANGEL’S SONG. 
Droop, droop each wing, 
Each censer swing 
Unto our mighty Monarch ’s shrine, 
Let every one 
In silence come, 
To catch the rays that from it shine 


Let each one hide 
His eyes of pride, 
And let him bend in silent wonder, 
And let the song 
Be poured along, 
Till worlds are startled from their slumber 


Swell then the strain, 
Voice ye his name, 
The earth, the earth from sin is free, 
Sing, loudly sing, 
The anthem fling 
Thoughout the blue infinity. 


Crorus or ANGELS 
Glory ever — ever — ever, 
Glory to our great most High! 
Catch the tones thou crystal rive: 
Breezes watt it o’er the sky. 
By the love that watches o’er us, 
By the glorious mystic Three, 
By the wonders now before us, 
By thy might and majesty, 
God we bless, we give thee glory, 
See us kneel beside thy throne, 
Thus may nations bow before thee, 
Thus, thy might and goodness own 


ANGEL SINGS 
Look downwards through the space below 
* Where worlds on worlds in glory go, 
I see them on their orbits streaming, 
1 see them on their pathway gleaming, 
I see them through the chaos flashing, 
I see the storms within them dashing, 
{ hear their mighty songs of praise 
Come faintly up the starry ways; 
And God is monarch of their might 
Giving to each his spirit’s light, 
And yet his love’s so vast and far, 
That circling from his centre mmd 
It shoots abroad all unconfined 
66 








Where rolls a world, where burns a star ; 
Hie gives his son to death and woe 
That man might triumph o'er his foe. 


And here the melody was hushed 

But hark ! one voice in beauty gushed, 
And clear and loud it breathed each word 
The sweetest song that e’er was heard, 
Who swells it thus so clear and shrill ? 
‘Tis he — ’tis he — ’tis Israfil ! 


IsRAFIL’s SONG. 
Disperse, away 
Unto your stars, 
I see the ray, 
From out their cars. 
Rise every wing, 
And as ye go, 
An anthem fling 
Up from below, 
Be huslied, be mute 
For silence here, 
Far best will suit 
Your awe and fear. 
Away, away, your stars are burning 
They watch their spirit’s quick returning, 
Plume swift your fluttering wings and rise 
Through the soft breezes of the skies, 
Away! away! 


And then was heard the fluttering 

Of manv a star-born shining wing— 
And quick along the heaven's calm hush 
Rose pantingly their stormy rush, 
While faintly from their far career 

Glad pealing shouts would meet the ear. 
And I went speeding swiftly too 

Till the earth opened on my view, 

And there in haste I laid aside 

The glory of my shining pride, 

And then once more I gently stole 

To watch around fair Zarah’s soul. 


To be continued. 


nore DOD ODL D0 —— 


Written for the Magnolia. 
SONG AND SONNET: 
OR THE LAYS OF EARLY DAYS. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 


Tue poems which follow, ate,—as one portion ot 
ihe above title denotes,—the productions of the wri- 
ters’ youth. He has employed and amused his lei- 
sure hours, during the last two years, in making slight 
verbal corrections of the text, and, sometimes, by ad- 
ditions and other amendments, lessoning the crudity 
and obscurity which marked the original expression. 
The thought generally remains the same. Portions 
vi the series, of which these pieces form a part, have 
been, during the same period of time, furnished to va- 
rious periodicals throughout the country. It may be 
necessary to say here, what the writer has elsewhere 
stated—that he should be unwilling that these Juve- 
nilia should be charged upon his maturer years. They 
are ‘‘only what they profess to be—the early exer- 
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cises ofa writer, who, whatever may be his present 
performances, would be loth to be suspected of sitting 
down, at thistime of day, to the grave composition of 
love ditties. They constitute the early trials of a pen 
seeking for the flexibilities of language aud perfect 
freedom of utterance, by overcoming the difficulties 
of various artificial measures in verse.” 


L. 
SONNET.—TO *******, 


Sweet Lady! in the name of one no more, 
Both of us loved and neither shall forget, 
Make me thy brother, though our hearts before, 
Perchance, have never in communion met :— 
Give me thy gentle memories, though there be, 
Between our forms, some thousand miles of sea, 
Wild tract and wasted desert :—let me still ,— 
Whate’er the joy that warms me, or the thrill 
That tortures, and from which I may not flee,— 
Hold a sweet, sacred place within thy breast! 
In this, my spirit shall be more than bless’d ; 
And in my prayers,—if, haply, prayer of mine 
Be not a wrong unto a soul like thine,— 
-_ shall be blessings from the skies for thee. 


II. 
YOU MAY MUSE. 


1. 


You may muse 0’er glories gone, 
Gazing on those glowing skies; 
But when sleeps the setting sun, 
Then my dreary memories rise, 
*Tis a thick’ning gloom I see, 
No sunglance may penetrate; 


"Tisa ess waste for me, 
Made by fortune desolate! 
| 2. 


Vain your boyish heart’s lament, 
By no lasting sorrow made; 
Mine’s a fearful monument 
With a thousand glooms array’d; 
There the death’s head on each shrine, 
Column, court and spire, behold: 
And some spirit, mocking mine, 
Starts from every ruin old: 


3. 


On my path the spectres dart, 
Not from tomb and cave alone; 
The choice places of my heart, 
To their searching spells are known; 
And they ’bitter all of life, 
And they banish all of joy, 
And they bring a ceaseless strife— 
ee wherefore, not destroy ! 
1 


III. 
THE FALL OF WARSAW .—Sonner. 


Tuy sun has set, and yet the sun shines on, 
Fair city !—not a ray obscured, and bright, 

As on the day before thy hope went down 
In blood and battle and o’erwhelming night !— 
And thou wert made a ruin and a blight, 

Not by fierce foes alone, but traitors too, 








Who thwarted, though they might not shame the few, 


Who, to the last sad hour maintain’d the fight, 
And clung to the red ashes of their land 

As to a mother’s grave;—and with a strength, 

Which, though defeated and subdued at length, 
Proves nobly what the soul of man may do; 

Nerved with a glorious hope to wield the brand, 
In battling for the cause it holds more true! 

1832. 


The love that won thee, did not speak, 
The grief that mourns thee has no tear, 
To paint thy virtues both were weak, 
To lose them neither well can bear. 
In boyhood’s hours, ’mid childhood’s glee, 
And through the long succeeding years, 
The same,—thy presence were to me, 
What weeping memory still endears. 


2. 


Let those, with mood more calm than mine, 
Describe thy virtues as they will; 

It is enough that they were thine, 
I’ve lost them, yet I love them still; 

I love them still, though now no more 
Their presence blesses mortal eye; 

They dwell within my bosom’s core, 
And cannot, though their tomb may, die! 


3. 


When all of earth that well could fade, 
And beauty’s sweetest blandishment, 
The eye might deem, that then survey’d, 

Immortal as omnipotent;— 
Were crowded into earth,—there stood, 
From all that weeping train apart, 
One victim of a hopeless mood, 
One keeper of a madd’ning heart. 


4. 


To him the boon of Memory came, 
The young, the lovely, to restore 
Warm, tender, as his bosom’s flame, 
Immortal as the love it bore! 
But vain, though sweet, the boon it brings, 
Unless it bids the buried live; 
It give him gleams of heavenly things, 
But weeps o’er that it cannot give! — 
1830. 


V. 
SONNET—IN AN ALBUM. 


Ty page is pure as yet—so be thy life; 


And through the storms of time may they remain, 
Thus pure;—thy book unsullied with a stain, 


Thyself still free from passion’s madd’ning strife! 


Yet if the hope thus breath’d for thee be vain, 

If life’s young barque must find a stormy sea, 

Tost on the waves of doubt, and grief and pain, 

Fear at the prow, and wreck its destiny,— 

May the sweet hope, that softens sorrow’s power, 
Cheer thee and strengthen;—be the comforter, 
Beside thee, in the dark and perilous hour;— 
Teach thee that surer pathway to prefer, 

Which storms invade not, where wild waters cease, 

And skies are calm for aye, neath smiles of hallowing 

peace. 
1826. 
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VI. 


“THROUGH ALL MY LIFE THY FA- 
VOR IS."—BuUNYAN. 


1. 


“‘Through all my lite thy favor is,” 
And whereso’er I go, 

Still comes thy cheerful countenance 
To soothe my spirit’s wo: 

A guiding light, a holy gleam, 
However dark the way, 

Thy looks, my gentle Agnes, seem 
To harbinger the day. 


2. 


I hear thy voice in every breeze, 
In every sun-glance see, 

The smiles that win, the looks that please, 
Intelligent of thee. i 

Sweet fate, that strews my path with flow’rs, 
And wheresoe’er I rove, 

Relieves the toil and wings the hours, 
With cheerfulness and love. 

1828. 


VII. 
SONNET—THE PORTRAIT. 


My portrait !—will it serve when I am dead, 
To bring me to thy memory ,—when beside 
Thy cheerful fire thou sittest at eventide, 

Musingly, resting on thy hand, thy head— 

And from thy mantle, with unconscious glance,— 
How full of speech to friendship !—I look down, 
And meet thine eye fix’d on me ina trance, 

Of boyhood, but with all its raptures flown! 

Alas! that raptures such as theirs should fly, 

And mounting thoughts, like those who feel them, die; 

*T would need no portrait to restore thee this, 

Sweet season,—if my image in thy breast : 

Had that warm lodgment thou hast oft confess’d; 
And oh! if not, yon portrait were amiss. 

1827. 


(To be continued.) 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
FAREWELL OF AN ARABIAN HOSTESS TO 
AN EUROPEAN TRAVELLER. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


FAREWELL to thee, stranger! thou’rt passing away, 

From this land, where the sun shines, throughout the 
long day; ; 

The shadowy palm trees, the golden-hued maize 

Speak quiet and plenty wherever yougaze, 

Dark slaves dance around in a long, graceful chain, 

Yet, white man! amongst us, thou wilt not remain 


Go, blessings be with thee! thy pathway is lone, 
And oft wiit thou stumble o’er rock and o’er stone, 
Yet fear not, I’ve watch’d o’er thy steed withsuch care, 
His eve-balls glance fire, whene’er [ draw near, 
And his glossy skin shineth, like some pebbly bed, 
Which the sweet waters polish, as o’er it they spread. 


And roamest thou always? Ah! how unlike us, 
Who languidly rest on the mat’s grassy truss, — 











Nor roam, till at night, from this roof of green leaves, 

Then gathered in groups, ’neath the dark plantain’s 
eaves. 

We list to some wild tale, or gaze on some star, 

Till we long to unravel its secrets, afar. 


Thou’rt silent! Oh! stranger, believe me, there’s one, 

Who would faithfully serve thee ’till life’s toil is done, 

Who would kneel at thy pillow, and chant the low 
strain, 

Till o’er thy lull’d senses sweet slumbers should 
reign 

And when some rude insect called, from thee, a sigh, 

Her fan of cool verdure should ever be nigh. 


Thou turnest away; through the fast coming night, 

Thy strong steed will bear thee, far, far, from my sight; 

By a rude broken path, in full gallop he’ll prance, 

Till the flint spark out diamonds, and for thy keen lance! 

Oh! how it will cleave through each blind demon’s 
wing, 

As in crowds from the darkness, to harm thee they’ll 
spring. 


Yet shouldst thou return, oh! remember to track 
The road to this hamlet—like yon camel’s back, 

It looks from the distance; and oh! more than all, 
Remember this roof, ’mongst the stately and tall, 

It stands like a bee-hive, so cone-like its form, 

And the swallow’s nest lies, o’er its portal, so warm. 


Now farewell, white stranger! thou wilt not forget 
The desert’s dark daughter, with eye-brows of jet, 
Who sung thee sweet music and courted thy gaze, 

As their naked feet glane’d in the dance’s wild maze: 
Oh beautiful bird! froma strange, foreign home, 
There’s more than one ’mongst us, who with thee 


would roam. 
Charleston. Mary E. Lee. 


Written for the Magnolia. 


A SONG. 
MY OWN SWEET CARY! 


Air—* ’Twas past Meridian, half-past Four.” 


’Twas in the Summer time—at eve, 
When trees were in their fullest blossom, 
When earth a mantle rich did weave, 
And wore upon her gen’rous bosom; 
I wandered slowly—wander’d far; 
I minded not—nor did I weary; 
I did not heed the evening star, 
For close beside me was my Cary. 


I whisper’d to her of my love, 

Her shading veil more close was folded; 
We wore no touch-forbidding glove, 

Her tender hand in mine seemed moulded; 
I felt her tremble, heard her sigh; 

I swore she was my spirit’s fairy; 
And when I drew her still more nigh, 

She said, she was my own ‘dear Cary. 


O! many years have by us past, 

And life’s incessant changes, various, 
Around our being have been cast, _ 

Some gifts of joy, and hopes, precarious; 
We’ve parted oft, weve parted long, 

And strove to make the dark time cheery; 
Still, still, my love is deep and strong, 

And she is, stil], my own sweet Cary. 

HAROLD. 
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Mr. PENDLETON :— 

Permit me to congratulate you upon the success 
of your interesting Periodical. Its columns are well 
filled, and promise to sustain the character of its con- 
tributors and Editor. 

The obituary notice, in your last number, of Willis 
Gaylord Clark is interesting. Sweet are the flowers 
of poesy that bloom upon the grave of that gifted being. 
We love their fragrance! There is one, however, 
awarded him by your corres pondent, vhich we must 
withdraw from that consecrated spot, rich as it is, in 
its perfume,—beautiful and delicate in its colorings. 

The poetry, which he gives you, as written by the 
lamented Clark on the death of his wife, is from the 
pen of Charles Sprague, of Boston. The occasion, 
which drew forth this effusion, that delights as much 
by its exquisite tenderiwess, as its poetical beauty, was 
the death of his youngest and favorite sister. We 
have long been familiar with it, but do not recollect in 
what periodical it first appeared. You will find it in 
Bryant’s ‘Selections from the American Poets,” page 
144. In the copy of your correspondent, one or two 
lines are changed but not improved. 

As I perceive you admit German translations into 
your Periodical, I send you one from the poetry of 
Uhland, by a New-England lady. It speaks for itself ; 
or I might add that it is easy and spirited. 

Respectfully yours, 


Spartanburgh C. H., Sept. 29th, 1841. 


ee 


«¢'There is nothing morbid in Uhland’s mind. He 
is always fresh and invigorating like a breezy moin- 
ing.” HYPERION. 


THE MOUNTAIN BOY. 


(TRANSLATION FROM UHLAND ) 


i am the shepherd Mountain Boy; 
Above the castle heights I stray, 

Jn Phebus’ earliest rays | joy, 

And catch the /atest beam of day : 
For I’m the shepherd Mountain Boy. 


Beneath me is the streamlet’s source ; 
From fount of stone J drink it clear, 
From reck to rock I view its course, 
Nor e’en the gushing torrent fear; 
For I’m the hardy Mountain Boy. 


The mountain path is all my.own; 
When rage the angry storms around, 
From North to South I hear their tone, 
But louder yet my songs resound, 

For I’m the happy Mountain Boy. 


When thundets roll and lightnings gleam, 
I, safe above in Heaven’s blue air, 

Call to the bright and fearful beam, 

««My father’s cot in safety spare!” 

I am the shepherd Mountain Boy. 


But hark! as o’er the mount I raam, 
The tocsin peals! the beacon’s blaze! 

I join the ranks and leave my home, 
And swing my sword and sing my lays, 
For I’m my country’s Mountain Boy 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


SECTIONAL LITERATURE. 

We are pleased with the editorial remarks in the 
Noy. Knickerbocker, upon *‘Southern and Western 
We agree with the accomplished writer 
on both points, first, that there should be no sectional 
literature, and 2d, that Southern and Western periodi- 
cals should not endorse ‘‘ill-written or otherwise ob- 


jectionable articles” merely **because they are of lo- 


cal manufacture.” This we candidly confess has been 
too much the case, not, however, because we 
thought the articles superior, but because we'wished 
to encourage the timid efforts of Southern genius. We 
have indeed many ripe scholars in the Sonth—schol- 
ais who do honor, not to us merely, but to the whole 
country, not to the country merely, but to the univer- 
sal republic of letters; but it is the duty of the maga- 
zine press at the South to foster the youthful, as well 
as develope the rich stores of manhood’s mind; and if 
we can, by that means, draw out the talents of one wri- 
ter and open before him the means and opportunities 
of improvement, we feel that we have done better for 
the cause of literature, than by laying before our readers 
the mature productions of standard writers, who need 
no commendation of ours, either to proclaim their 
merit or enhance their fame. While, therefore, we 
desire, so far as this periodical is concerned, to give 
our readers the dest products of American literature, 
we would not forget the offering of first fruits, which, 
though they may not have the mellow ripeness of per- 
fect maturity, are yet the beginnings of a golden har- 
vest. 

So, also, as regards sectional literature, we repudi- 
ate the thought of such provincial distinctions, for in 
this, we know no North, no South, no East, no West, 
but one common country, one common literature, built 
up by American labourers, upon American mind. 
‘There are, however, and ever must be, some charac- 
teristics of Southern literature, which do not pertain 
to Northern; the whole arrangement of domestic Soci- 
ety, the productions of the soil, the aspects of nature, 
hereditary feeling, physical constitutions, and even 
the powerful influence of climate, are all different from 
the North, and produce insensibly and unbidden, their 
effects on mind in all its developement. Southern 
Literature bears the impress of this contrariety from the 
North, and ever will bear it, for we hope the time will 
never come, when a foreign style of thought and feel- 
ing shall be substituted for the genuine growth of our 
own sunny clime. 

These characteristics of Southern writers, do not 
however, constitute sectional literature, that, is based 
on prejudice, while the varying shades of mind, orig- 
inating from the various circumstances by which it is 
surrounded, but add to the harmony and symmetry of 
American literature, as the splendid colors of the iris, 
give perfection to the beautiful bow of the cove- 
nant. 
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“THE GLORY AND THE SHAME OF ENGLAND’’— 


In two vols.; by C. Edwards Lester. Harper & Bro- 
thers. 


Tus is a strange title, and the inquiry will natu- 
rally arise, not, what is the glory, (for we all know 
that,) but what the shame of England? The volumes 
consist of letters to the Hon. John C. Calhoun, Hon: 
John C. Spencer, Washington Irving, Rev. Dr. Chan- 
ning, John Quincy Adams, and others; each upon 
some particular topic, which the author generally han- 
dies with ability and intelligence. Mr. Lester went 
out to England, as a delegate to the‘*World’s Conven- 
tion,” which assembled in London in 1840, but he 
found greater slavery, and greater need of emancipa- 
tion from oppression, in England, than existed in 
his native country. Speaking of the ‘ignorance, op- 
pression, and want, which met him on every side,” he 
says, “‘I would sooner see the children of my love 
born to the heritage of Southern slavery, than to see 
them subjected to the blighting bondage of the poor 
English operative’s life.” 

Hitherto, in speaking of England, Tourists have 
confined themselves to descriptions, which captivate 
the mind by the power of old associations, by military 
glory, naval renown, aristocratic splendor, literary 
greatness, and subjects of a kindred nature; they show 
us the country in the light of a holiday sunshine, and, 
dike the Chinese painters, draw no shades; but Mr. 
Lester has sketched from nature, and the dark shadows 
of life, as well as its brightness, are depicted by him 
with a bold and graphic pencil. It is impossible, in 
our short notice, to give our readers any idea of the de- 
plorable misery which he describes,—the heart sickens 
at the spectacie. ‘‘England,” he remarks in one pas- 
sage, ‘tis a proud and wicked nation. In her insatiable 
love of gain and boundless ambition for conquest; in 
her unjust treatment of her dependent colonies and 
foreign nations; and above all, in her oppression of her 
own poor, but generous, people, she is without a pa- 
rallel, in ancient or modern times. England has laid 
up for herself a sure store of vengeance; and God will 
yet visit her for her pride and wrong-doing.” Turn- 
ing from these pictures of the shame of England, we 
meet with some excellent letters on the literary men 
of England, and his portraiture of Charles Dickens, 
the author of Oliver Twist, &c. is perfectly charming. 
Wethink no one can read it, without agreeing with 
the author, that Mr. Dickens is a benefacto1 of the toil- 
ing millions. Campbell, too, the poet of Wyoming, 
is also happily sketched. It seems that a brother of 
the poet, settled in Virginia, married a daughter of 
Patrick Henry, who stood, as Campbell forcibly ex- 
ae it, ‘like a light-house of adamant in the revo- 

ution.” “If I were not a Scotchman,” said the poet, 
«‘J would like to be an American.” 

The work, as a whole, is useful and interesting. It 
is written ina manly, vigorous style, is replete with 
information, and though it shows the shame of our 
Mother country to be great, in many respects, yet, 
as the children of her children, we must, after all, ex- 
claim, *‘England, with all thy faults, [love thee still.” 

The volumes are handsomely published, by the 
Harpers, and each contains an engraved illustrative 
frontis-piece, and a neat vignette of Victoria. We 
received our copy through the hands of Mr. Purse, at 


America, HisroricaL, STATISTIC AND DrE- 
scripTIve. By J.S. Buckingham, Esq. In two 
vols., 8vo. New York. Harper & Brothers; 1841. 


We have here a compilation from history, geography, 
and the daily and weekly papers, all connected by the 
author’s own observations and opinions. The title 
alone would prepare us to expect reading matter for a 
twelvemonth. ‘The book, doubtless, will prove inter- 
esting to the English reader, but there is much of de- 
scription, which the American reader can get from his 
earliest text books at school. This, however, is una- 
voidable, in carrying out the plan, proposed by the 
author. After passing sentence of condemnation upon 
all former tourists in our country, because of their vari- 
ous imperfections—one looking for faults only, another 
discoursing altogether of leading traits of character, 
wholly disregarding minutiw, another still, trying to 
make every thing, seen and heard, prove the correct- 
ness of his preconceived opinions respecting our coun- 
try and our people, and others, again, holding up the 
good and the bad alike to ridicule, merely because they 
are American;—he tells the reader, that the design of 
this work is to make him, the author’s travelling com- 
panion through the country, and to permit him to see, 
hear, feel, suffer, know, be pleased and pained by the 
various events of the journey, just as he himself was, 
provided always, that an accurate description of all, 
that he felt, saw and heard, would produce this effect. 
So far for the plan. It, of course, would make the 
work voluminous, and the result is, that two octavo 
volumes, containing more than 500 pages each, only 
include his travels in the Middle and Eastern States. 

There is a vein of egotism running throughout the 
whole work,—the author detailing very minutely the 
honors, which were paid him, and the compliments he 
received, and taking special pains to let us know, ever 
and anon, that the higher classes in this country are 
very accessible at all times. It appears to us, that to 
this feeling, more than to the actual existence of the 
supposed advantages, is to be attributed the self-gratu- 
lation of the honorable gentleman, when he under- 
takes to show the reasons, which should induce us to 
look upon his book, as by far the best, and most free 
from prejucice and prepossession of any written; for, 
most assuredly, if we have ever read the writings of a 
tourist, who visited a country with strong preposses- 
sions, we have found his equal in Mr. Buckingham, 
upon two subjects especially,—politics and slavery. In 
reading his work, we ate very soon convinced that he 
is a violent opponent of the Conservative or Tory party 
at home, and having identified the politics of one of 
our leading parties with those of that party, he sees all 
our questions of a political nature in a strong party 
light. Hence, almost all excess, slander, licentious- 
ness and falsehood which he finds in our newspapers, 
he gratuitously attributes to one party, whereas, in our 
humble opinion, neither can claim exemption from 
charges of this nature, nor can either say to the other, 
‘«<J am better than thou.” 

We have risen from the perusal of this work loving 
our country more than we ever loved it before. Much 
of the good we find here is peculiarly our own, and for 
this Mr. B. does not deny us merited praise, while 
most of the evil is brought from abroad. Who can read 
his accounts of the schemes of benevolence originat- 
ing with our people, and not love them the more for 
their expanded liberality? Who can read of the so- 
briety, industry, and happiness of the working classes 
compared with those of Europe, and not thank God 
that he is an American? Who can read the praise, 
which Mr. B. himselfgives to the middle classes, mak- 
ing them superior in all social virtue and happiness, 
to those, who would esteem themselves the heads of 
the people, and not bless heaven that we have been 








whose book store they are for sale. 


redeemed from the curse of an oppressive, idle, volup- 
tuous aristocracy ? 
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It is true, that there are many things in which he 
thinks we need amendment, and, from his work, we 
r this general truth:—in whatever we abandon 
our plain republicanism, and simple habits and man- 
ners, and seek to ape foreigners, to the full extent of 
that very departure, do we bring —— upon our- 
selves? When our women stay at home, and try to 
make the domestic circle happy, he praises them for 
their virtue and superior intelligence; but when they 
are found in the crowded soiree, they lose their lustre, 
and subject themselves to animadversion. But these 
*sjams’’ are English. When the beauty and purity of 
an excellent spirit are exhibited by them, in all the 
fascination of natural character, they are spoken of in 
the highest terms, but when they get into the pleasure- 
hunting circle of fashion, they are said to affect indif- 
ference in all their motions and conversation, and he 
says this toois English. So, too, is our dissipation at 
fashionable watering places, our late hours, and so too 
are many of the the monstrous follies introduced into 
ouriland to waste time, and which, under the pretence 
of conducing to happiness, are the sowers, broad-cast, 
of the seeds of decay and mortality. These are not 
American by nature. They are exotics transplanted 
to our country, and, as in the exuberant soil of 
American feeling every thing has a rich and hasty 
growth, these poisonous weeds have, unfortunately for 
us, shot up high, and spread their branches wide, and 
bear bitter fruit, which, as every tourist tells out to the 
world, grows abundantly here. Well, let them do it. 
We would be glad to see our people scourged and ridi- 
culed upon these subjects until they shall have return- 
ed to the natural simplicity of other days, and to plain 
American manners. 

The freedom of the press is acknowledged and prais- 
ed,—the happy-working of this republican system, 
where the poorest have their rights of suffrage and the 
law, dare not, and does not interfere with them is 
lauded; but when our liberty of expression descends to 
licentiousness, when the sanctuary is invaded, the 
household gods are exposed to the vulgar gaze, and the 
privacies of life are disregarded, and when bribery is 
used to influence voters, and *‘lobbying” is resorted to, 
that the law-makers may be induced to a decision, con- 
trary to judgment and right, he uses the language of 
indignant rebuke. In this too he is right;—but these 
things are English, by his own confession. 


We have already said, that Mr. Buckingham came 
among us with the strongest prejudices upon the sub- 
ject of slavery, and we would deal with his book awhile 
on this topic. He thinks that the liberty of discussion 
on this subject is restrained unjustly, and refers to in- 
terference with discussion in free Stutes,in proof of 
this position. He has fallen into a very common error. 
It seems that he, as well as the hot-headed Northern 
fanatics, supposes, that calling meetings in the North 
to abuse the South; that retailing lies of the blackest 
malignity; that slandering us in language of the foulest 
offensiveness; that traducing our character, our con- 
duct and our every thing else which we love and cher- 
ish; that concocting vile schemes to make us hated at 
home and abroad, and to circulate clandestinely among 
our slaves incendiary prints and pamphlets, which scorn 
the truth and love falsehood, thus inflaming them to 
the commission of crime;—he supposes, we say, that 
all this is free discussion. Never was there a greater 
error. The Northern States do not permit slavery;— 


why then discuss the question there? The answer is,’ 


‘because we cannot do it, at the South, except at the 
risk of our lives.” Aye, indeed,—but why is this so? 
‘*The prejudice of education is so violent,” they tell 
us. Notso. We have had insurrections; wives and 
children, and husbands, and parents, have becn slaugh- 
tered by those, whom they have cherished from infancy, 
and almost invariably we trace the first thought of such 
atrocities in the wretched criminal, to the vile machi- 











nations of some Northern abolitionist. Hence, our 

jealousy of their interference with our institutions. 

But, says Mr. B., such opposition would have checked 

the progress of Christianity in the early ages. We 

grant it; we even say more—Christianity would have 

deserved defeat, had it used like means to advance its 

claims. Had Peter, and John, and Paul gone forth to 

contend against the established political institutions of 
the day, to encourage anarchy, and confusion, and to 

excite the people to civil war, and to resistance unto 
blood, to set the servant against the master and the 
hand of the maiden against her mistress, to teach what 
law and custom had established in the civil govern- 

ment was wrong—they would have suffered righteous- 
ly. But they waged war against the iniquity of the 
heart, and not against law and government. Butagain, 
if these same Apostles, fearing persecution and death, 
should they have gone forth among the Gentiles to 
preach the Gospel, had contented themselves with re- 
maining at Jerusalem, calling meetings to abuse the 
heathen principles and practice, and retailing slander- 
ous lies with regard to those, whose souls they deemed 
so precious, had they thus endeavored to inflame the 
hatred of the Jews and to instigate them to interfere 
with the civil institutions of the heathen, is it probable 
that Christianity would have deserved the triumph 
which it hasachieved? But the abolitionists are acting 
upon this principle. Come among us, if you wish to 
discuss this subject. ‘*But,”’ say you, ‘*we will sacri- 
fice our lives by doing so.” Well, what of that? Is 
not your cause a righteous cause? Is it not equal in 
its interests to Christianity? Have you not said again 
and again, that we Southrons are not Christians? Will 
not the abolition of slavery be the means of establish- 

lishing Christianity? Is not the martyr to abolition, 
the Christian martyr? The case is plain, by your own 
confessions and assertions. Then, since God would 

give his aid in advancing Christianity, and since the 

two causes must go hand in hand, you will certainly be 
blessed of Heaven, and your cause shall p T,if you 
pursue a course similar to that of Peter and Paul, and 
come among us heathens. What though a few of you 

should be lynched; or tarred and feathered, or ducked, 
or stoned, or even gibbeted? The cause is glorious, 

and your names will be handed down with those of 
Stephen, and Ignatius, and Polycarp. But, we fear 
your faith in the glorious cause will not carry you thus 
far. So be it. Then drop the matter altogether as men 
of sense should do, for your refusal to come among us 
makes one of two conclusions inevitable,—either, that 
your cause is notso righteous as you would have us be- 
lieve; or else that your faith in the cause, or your trust 

in God, is less than either should be; and that, there- 

fore, to the amount of that deficiency you are sinners, 

and should purge your own selves, before you attempt 
to purify us. 

But we have a word to say, with regard to some of 
Mr. B’s facts. At p. 67, vol. 1, he relates a cock-and- 
bull story about a free txoman taken up and sold, be- 
ing put in jail with her four children, killing some of 
them, and attempting to kill others, &c. &c. Now, 
according to Mr. B., this happened in the District of 
Columbia. He, however, saw it in the New York pa- 
pers shortly after his arrival, and he inquired particu- 
larly as to the truth of thestory. None doubted, none 
contradicted, and yet no one corroborated the report. 
Hence, we are ledto infer that Mr. B. did not inquire 
in the right quarter—the District of Columbia. Had 
he done so, he could have arrived at the truth, for there 
the ** form of law,” mentioned, must have been gone 
through. Why didhe not pursue this course? Per- 
haps desiring to cater tothe morbid appetite of greedy 
slander, he was afraid that truth would have deprived 
him of this precious morsel 

Another falsehood may be found at p. 239, vol. I. 
The substance is this:—A young negre woman in Vir- 
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ginia joinedthe church. Shortly after, her owner’s son 
returned from college, and told his father, ‘‘as is usual 
with sons of that age,’’ that he must have a mistress. 
This girl is given up to him, and her pastor, when 
consulted, advised her to yield to the young man’s soli- 
citations. Any man who knows any thing of slavery 
in Virginia, knows that this bears marks of falsehood. 
Mr. B. has endeavored to make the reader believe that 
this is acommon practice. Read the words italicised. 
Now, we have spent some years in Virginia, and we 
unhesitatingly pronounce, that the assertion, that this 
immoral practice is usual there, isan unblushing false- 
hood. This should make us suspect the whole story. 
Isittrue? Mr. B. says nothing about his authority, of 
which he is every where else so careful, that he seems 
to fear saying any thing without bringing what he sup- 
poses to be proof. Whence did he get this fact? Did he 
dream it, or did he coin it; or did some abolitionist in- 
vent it forhim? If he obtained it from neither of these 
sources, we must suppose that he fell in with the wag, 
who being asked by an abolitionist, if old negroes were 
profitable, answered, that ‘‘superanuated negro women 
are peculiarly so, for we give them a good, thick coat 
of tar and feathers, and use them, for setting upon and 
hatching out .”’ The stories are very nearly alike. 

But Mr. B. finds great fault with the Southern clergy, 
because they do not adopt ultra views upon this subject, 
and here is another cause of reproach. The Georgia 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
1837, passed a resolution declaring that, it did not view 
slavery asa moral evil. 
and deliberate resolution, says Mr. B., is enough to 
make every English heart thrill with horror. Is it not 


plain that, whatever any Southern Christian Church |' 


may say, it must believe the sentiment stated in this 
resolution, or else must be guilty of hypocrisy? All 
the Churches inthe South tolerate slavery; their mem- 
bers hold slaves, and they are permitted to buy and sell 
them, and the rules of the Churches do not forbid. 
They must believe slavery to be, or not to be, a moral 
evil. If they believe it to be amoral evil, when they 
sanction it, they countenance sin, and consequently 
the holding privately, or the publicly declaring, such 
belief, would convince their consciences, or show to 
the world, that they are wilfully sinning; and if they 
be conscious sinners, while making profession of piety, 
they are h ites. But surely no Christian will 
charge wilful sin or hypocrisy on all the Southern 
Churches. We are forced then to hold the other hy- 
pothesis, that the Southern Churches believe that sla- 
very is not a moral evil; for their sanction given tothe 

ractice would indicate such belief, if they are at all 

onest. If then, this be their creed, why not declare 
it tothy world, if occasion demand? They need not 
be ashamed to say that they believe thus and thus, 


when their practice fully proves that such is their opi- || 
nion. Thus only are their words and actions rendered || 


consistent. 

But it “is enough to make every English heart thrill 
with horror.” That may be; but thank God we have 
not English hearts in this country. English hearts 
shudder at the name of slavery, while they exult in the 
thing itself. They dread that any one should be called 
**slave,’’ while they look upon the thousands of opera- 
tives in their own country, oppressed by grievous laws, 
worn to skeletons by starvation and the vilest drudgery, 
driven to madness by the most high-handed tyranny; 
upon the millions in Ireland, in India, in her vast col- 
onies, upon which the sun never sets, oppressed, bur- 
dened, groaning, starved, scourged, plundered, the 
means of knowledge denied them, their religion di- 
rected by law if they would hold equal privileges— 
privileges! the word means very little there,—and yet 
in sight of all this, with the thousand groans of thé 
enslaved, by a worse bondage than is found in our coun- 


The bare perusal of this cool || 





thrill with horror. This cant of theirs makes us sick, 
and we have almost written ourselves into vexation 
enough to knock down the first abolitionist we meet 
with. Think of it! The tyrants over the clans of Ire- 
land, the oppressors of the peasantry of England, the 
masters of the castes of India, the owners, almost ab- 
solute, of the apprentices of the West Indies, dictat- 
ing to our people upon the subject of slavery !—when 
our slavery, in its harshest form, is hardly more severe 
_ than their mildest oppression. Do they provide for the 
young, and make the last days of the aged comfortable? 
do they minister medicine and food in sickness?—do 
they supply their bondmen with enough to eat and 
wear ?—c<o they see that they have shelter in the in- 
clemency of the seasons, and make their huts cheerful 
by a sufficient provision of comfort? do they relieve 
them from the burden of ‘responsibility of taking care 
of wife and children by doing it for them? No; but 
we do this, and our slaves, as a class, are happy, and 
we venture to assert, that if many an one of the vassals 
of England, who had found refuge from oppression in 
our city, were reduced tothe necessity of returning 
to his own country, or else of taking the condition 
| of the slave, who is his work-fellow perhaps, he would 
infinitely prefer the latter to the former course. We 
say again, thank God we have not English hearts, in 
this respect at least. 
We must dismiss Mr. Buckingham. We hope that 
| when he records his visit to the South, he will do us 
more justice than he has yet done,—though it is almost 
hope against belief, for we need never expect justice 
, to be done, unless by those who dwell among us, and 
fully understand the working of the whole system. 
For sale by Thomas Purse, Savannah. 








The History of Connecticut from its first settlement 
to the present time, by Theodore Dwight, Jr. No. 
133, Family Library. Volume 1, 12 mo. Harper 
& Brothers. 


This is a condensed and perspicuous narrative of the 
leading events in that State from the first settlement 
at Windsor in 1636. The History of a colony ever 
eminent for its orderly and enlightened condition and 
of a State, which has been so conspicuous in the Revo- 
lution, and in the national government since, cannot 
fail of being interesting. There isa great advantage in 
having a history published in this small and popular 
form, because the main points of information are ea- 
gerly seized and retained, and the whole body of events 
ismore within the compass of general appreciation. 
The work is we)l written, and has already met with a 
favorable reception. ade 

For sale by Wm. Thorne Williams. 


JAPANESE MANNERS AND Customs.—No. 132, 
Family Library. Vol. 1,12 mo. Harper & Brothers. 


An interesting work, upon an interesting and strange 
people. 

It is an abridgement from the elaborate works of 
Dutch residents in Japan, particularly from the recent 
publication of Dr. Philip Francis Von Siebold, who 
held the station of Physician to the Dutch factory of 
Mangasiki. 

The tea] history of the Japanese is probably less 
known than any other of the semi-barbarous nations. 
Indeed our term semi-barbarous does not exactly ex- 
press their condition. They are civilized in every 
thing but the humanizing influences of Christianity. 
There are, in their social condition, refinements of 
manners which we might emulate with advantage; 
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there are axioms in politics, which might be engraft- 
ed with propriety upon our own code of Government; 
there are advances of art which the European has ne- 
ver reached; and points in their morals which even 
Christians would do well to imitate. The name of 
their country in the Japanese language, signifies the 
rising of the sun, and situated as their islands are, on 
the easternmost verge of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
where the sun, rising from the broad Pacific, seems 
to start on his western journey from the peaks of their 
lofty mountains, the appellation is surely as beautiful 
as it is appropriate. The work before us isone which 
will interest every one, which we cordially recom- 
mend to their perusal. 

For sale by W. T. Williams. * 
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Facts 1n Mesmerism—with reasons for a dispas- 
sionate inquiry into it. By Rev. Chauncey Hare 
Townsend, A. M; late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Harper & Brothers 
This, in plain English, is a defence of Animal 

Magnetism. Mr. Townsend brings to his task great 

research, calm inquiry, and abundance of testimony 

from various individuals, as to the truth of his theories. 

The name, Mesmerism, is derived from Frederic An- 

thony Mesmer, a distinguished German Physician, 

the originator and founder of the science. Dr. Mes- 
mer began his transcendental views, by publishing 
ing, in 1766, a thesis entitled, ‘‘De Planetarum In- 

Jluxu,” in which he asseited the influence of the 

planets on animal life, through the medium of the nerv- 

ous system, strangely blending the theories of Newton 
with the vagaries of Astrologers. After a variety of ad- 
ventures, and good and ill success, a committee of the 

French Academy, among whom was Franklin, was, 

deputied to examine his theory; and, reported against, 

and vividly exposed the falicy of his views. We have 
not room to follow up the life of Mesmer or the pro- 
of his opinions. The science, if science it 

can be called, has lately been revived, and its claims 
ut forth by distinguished and learned advocates. Dr. 
liotson of London, to whom this book is dedicated, 

is at present the Magnus Apollo of this theory. If the 

Professors of this art did not crave so much from the 

credulity of their disciples, their opinions would doubt- 

less obtain greater credence. M. Frappart, the lead- 
ing Mesmerite in France, has been completely refu- 

ted by M. Gedey; and the offer of M. Burdin of 3000 

francs to any advocate of the art who should, within 

three years, produce a pupil capable of reading with 
his eyes perfectly closed and confined, has expired 
without a claimant. In England and this country, it 
has a number of believers, who trumpet abroad strange 
tales of its marvellous powers; but its pretensions 
have generally been disregarded by the really learned 
and esteemed folly, by the really wise. That there 
may be more in the theories advanced, than is 

‘‘dreamt of in our philosophy,” we are very willing 

to acknowledge; and indeed, freely say that we be- 

lieve that as yet we are but in the Alphabet of the study 
of magnetic science—not animal merely, but physical 

—the great electric chain which runs through, and 

binds together the entire body of nature, animate and 

inanimate. 

We know, too, that the incipient developements of 
all great sciences have drawn odium and scorn on their 
abettors. Gallileo was persecuted, because he told the 
truths of philosophy, before men’s minds were fitted for 
their reception. The Bishop of Saltzburgh was con- 

emned, because he taught thatthe earth was round. 
‘he good old Diocesan Wilkins was laughed at for his 
visionary balloons, and self-moving carriages; and how 
many good men, even within the last thirty-five years, 








have shaken their heads and prophesied folly and fail- 
ure, atthe grand enterprise of Fulton, even when the 
first steam boat, in 1808, was slowly moving up the 
Hudson. The steam engine in all its applications, was 
as foreign to all the known applicabilities of nature in 
the times of the Jamestown settlers, as are the arcana 
of magnetism to our present views in philosophy and 
science. 

We can only say to our readers, peruse for yourselves; 
the work is entertaining, and you may be pleased, if 
not instructed, by its pages. It is an 8vo vol. of about 
370 pages, and contains several plates. 


It is for sale at Thos. Purse’s. 


THE LipRARY—AGAIN.—Is it possible that any 
of our readers has passed over the articles upon the 
Library of A. A. Smets, Esq. of this city, written by 
our valued correspondent, Dr. Stevens? Ifso, he has 
missed a feast, and we would beg him to turn to the 
back Nos. of the Magnolia, and read them now, thougit 
it be the eleventh hour. We are perfectly certain 
that no man of literary taste can read the articles, 
without feeling ‘a strong desire to spend a twelve 
month within the walls of Mr. Smets’ sanctum ; and 
that no man with any national pride—for the spirit, 
which promoted the collection, is an honor to the 
country, not to Georgia alone,—can read them with- 
out feeling gratified to know that the treasures of Eu- 
rope are being gathered into our own store-houses;— 
and, above all, that no Georgian can read them, with- 
out feeling a commendable pride,that so rich acollec- 
tion is first made by a citizen of his own State. Few 
persons, perhaps,fare aware of the exceeding scarcity 
of such Books and Manuscripts as are contained in 
Mr. Smets’ Library. Read the following letter to the 
author of the articles under consideration, from a dis- 
tiuguished Author and Historian of our own country, 
one, whose opinion upon such a subject, is undeniable 
authority : 

*‘T have read with admiration, your account of the 
splendid collection of ancient and illuminated man- 
uscripts in the Library of Mr. Smets,—truly splendid! 
and there is nothing like it in our countfy. In the 
Library of the Cathedral Catholic College, at Balti- 
more, as I have been told, is a richly illuminated Bi- 
ble, afine missal, and some very curious manuscripts. 
We have a few precious MSS. in the Cabinet at Cain- 
bridge, the most ancient of which were procured by 
Edward Everett at Constantinople, and in Greece. I 
know of none of much estimation, in other Colleges, 
so that it is truly surprising that an individual, and es+ 
pecially in the busy walks of life, and not solely devo- 
ted to literature, should have a taste for these rare an 
costly caligraphic antiquities, and opportunity and 
means for gratifying it tosuch an extent. 

Your account of the beautiful ** Libri Prophetarum 
et Libri Regum,”’ by Rabanus Mauras, adds an inter- 
est to it, as an invaluable ‘‘keep-sake,” by indicatipg 
it, as once the property of Lord Egmont, the first aN 
long continued President of the Council of Trustee 
for the settlement of the colony of Georgia, and it is 2 
singular circumstance that it has passed from his Libra- 
xy to grace a Cabinet at Savannah, where it constitutes 
a local memorial ofone long devoted to the interests 
of the colony, of the settlement of which he was ‘ptl- 
mus inter pares,’ ‘etiam princeps inter primos.’” 








